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should be written, or what should not be written, we must 
take in the great multitude of bee-keepers as a whole, and not 
narrow ourselves down to just what we want, but go out in 
our thoughts, asking the question, ‘*‘ What will be the greatest 
good to the greatest number ?” Failing to do this, we are not 
complying with the golden rule, nor using that broad charity 
for others which it is our privilege to use at all times,if we 
would make the world better for our having lived in it. 


I think that, as a whole, in the past, I have given. more 
matter on ‘‘ How to prevent increase,” and save to others the 
providing to themselves of hundreds of dollars worth of hives, 
which often become empty and useless property, than I have 
Can Bees that are Non-Swarming be Secured ? | on the different methods of increase, for on the whole, I am in 
favor of runuing an apiary on the plan of as little increase as 
possible; yet while I now so feel, I have not forgotten the 

A correspondent writes me protesting against some of the | time when I was so anxious for natural increase that I lay 
teachings of the past regarding new swarms being the best for | #Wake nights planning how it might be obtained. 

honey, and queens from swarming-cells being the best queens In regard to queens from swarming-cells carrying the 

a for the average bee-keeper; he wishes me to give my views | swarming mania throughout the country, I doubt very much 

q regarding these matters in the American Bee Journal, and to | there being any ground for such an idea, only a mistaken one, 

offer any suggestions I may think proper. He states that | yet this brings me to the main point I wish to make in this 

‘*hundreds of bee-keepers do not want swarms,” which I have | article, which is, Is it possible to breed out of bees the dispo- 
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Apiary and Home of Mr. Henry Sutherland, Bainbridge, Mich.—See page 56. 


not the least doubt is the case, yet it is equally certain that | sition to swarm? I have always said that it is not, nor do I 
hundreds of bee-keepers do want swarms, and it has been for | now believe it entirely possible, yet some things have come 
these latter I have written at times in the past, when I have | under my observation of late that have modified my opinions 
spoken favorably to new swarms, and not for those who do | toa considerable extent. I have said little of the matter, but 
not wish warms, like the correspondent. What the object of | it may be better to speak of it now, so that others may try 
others has been, who have written favorable to natural | their hand, and thus perhaps perfection may be reached 
swarming, I do not know; they can answer for themselves. | sooner, for, ‘‘In the multitude of counselors there is safety.” 

The point I wish to make right here is, in thinking of what All who have read my book on queen-rearing will remem- 
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ber that I have adopted a different plan of queen-rearing 
from what I have formerly used. All who have had experi- 
ence in the matter also know that the best queens are reared 
in case of two queens in a hive, or, in other words, when a 
young queen is reared and fertilized from the same hive which 
has an old and laying queen in it at the time when the young 
one is reared. This is a fact which none will dispute; but the 
point to be arrived at is, Are queens thus reared less likely to 
swarm than are those reared under the swarming-impulse ? 
The method I have adopted and given in my book, is nearly 
the same as that used by the bees where two laying queens 
are tolerated in a hive at the same time, as the queens are 
reared above a qneen-excluding honey-board when the old 
queen is doing full duty below, the colony not having the 
least disposition to swarm while the queens are being reared. 


About seven years ago I began to notice that I was not 
having nearly as many swarms as formerly, and the number 
of swarms coming from my apiary has continued to be less, so 
that during the last two years I have not had one swarm to 
where I used to have ten. All the older readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal will remember that, during the ’7O’s, I had 
excessive swarming, one season having above 350 swarms 
from less than TO colonies in the spring. Swarm they would 
in spite of all that I could do, so that it was nothing unusual 
for me to have from five to ten swarms in the air at once, 
while in one case I had as high as 14 swarms all clustered 
together. As I go back to those days in memory, it certainly 
does seem that I have made progress along the non-swarming 
line, for I have not had as many swarms during the past two 
years as I often had in one day then, and it almost begins to 
look as if the method of queen-rearing may have had some- 
thing to do with it. To be sure, some of the seasons of late 
have not been very good for honey, which may have had some- 
thing to do with the matter; yet the seasons when the great- 
est number of swarms issued during the ’7O’s, were those 
when only about a half of a crop was obtained. 

I am greatly interested in this matter, and am keeping 
close watch of it, and I wish all who rear queens entirely 
above a queen-excluding honey-board would test the thing 
also, and so be helping to solve the problem, so that we may 
reach something definite in the matter. Why I say ‘“ entirely” 
is, that some advise having the cells started by colonies having 
the swarming-impulse, and, after they are started, place them 
above queen-excluders for completion. Of course, this would 
not be entirely along the line given in my book, and conse- 
quently would not be likely to be as perfect as to results. If 
we could only breed the swarming-impulse out of our bees, it 
would seem as if it would be better for the majority of those 
who keep bees as a specialty; forit is a very easy matter to 
obtain all the increase desired by the nucleus system, or a 
division of colonies after the harvest of white honey is over. 
Or, perhaps, we might breed acertain type of bees as non- 
swarmers, allowing other types to swarm, the same as we 
have types of hens which sit, and others which do not incline 
to sit. Borodino, N. Y. 


3k 
Evolution and Oneen-Clipping Again. 
BY ALLEN PRINGLE. 


I am a little late in noting what is said on this subject on 
page 793 (1895) in rejoinder to some strictures of mine in a 
previous issue. I note what the editor says in a foot-note, 
and while I could very easily and effectually dispose of the 
writer’s contentions, I shall not ask the editor to continue a 
discussion which might, as he remarks, ‘‘ evolute into one on 
religious beliefs,” though it certainly would not on my side, 
for I think I could discuss the great scientific and philosoph- 
ical questions in issue on their merits, without getting down 
to creeds or beliefs. 


In these times, when evolution has become the ‘* working 
hypothesis ” in all secular science and philosophy, it is quite 
impossible to thoroughly discuss the range of subjects prop- 
erly embraced even in bee-culture, without getting onto just 
such ground as Bee-Master, Dr. Miller, and myself now oc- 
cupy in this queen-clipping discussion. And it is certainly 
not very creditable to the intelligence and liberality of the 
confraternity of apiarian readers, that they cannot stand the 
friendly discusion of a great question like this, which grew 
directly out of a legitimate subject for a bee-journal, and 
hence comes fairly within its province. I know ** Bee-Master,” 
my opponent; heis a gentleman of education and ability ; 
and as I know myself equally well, I know that in discussing 
this matter there would be no unfriendly feeling or word—no 
personality whatever—nothing that a reasonable man, not 
afraid of open discussion, need fear. Nevertheless, the editor 





feels that readers would objeet to it, and deems it his duty to 
shut down. Under such circumstances Ido not blame him, 
but I do not, I must confess, think much of the reader who 
would blame him for continuing the discussion. 

However, as already remarked, I shall not attempt to go 
contra to the editor’s wishes by continuing the discussion ; but 
‘*T rise to a point of order,” or a ‘* question of privilege,” and 

‘must make a correction and explanation, as my opponent has 
misunderstood me on the vital point of all. Hesays: ‘* Mr. 
Pringle dogmatically asserts that I cannot hold the two oppos- 
ing philosophies of Evolution and Creation,” and goes on at 
some length to show how he can hold them both consistently. 
But I did not say that, or mean that. This is what I asserted : 
‘* He is astride two opposing philosophies—which are utterly 
irreconcilable. These two philosophies are evolution and 
special creation. He may take either one, and I shall not 
complain, but in trying to ride both horses, he must havea 
fall.” 

My opponent is confounding creation with special’creation. 
They are quite different, and I supposed my opponent was 
sufficiently well read in modern science and modern thought 
to know the difference, Special creation means that every 
species of animal and plant was separately and specially cre- 
ated, and that man, of course, was so specially created, ac- 
cording to the Mosaic cosmogony. Evolution, on the con- 
trary, teaches and proves that species are evolved from each 
other—that they have all come from one or more original, 
primeval protoplasmic forms, and that man is no exception to 
the rule, but is himself a product of evolution instead of being 
a special creation. The general or original creation which 
Bee-Master probably means, is the creation of the primeval 
protoplasm, or, at most, of a few orignal forms of life, evolu- 
tion doing all the rest. Such original creation I neither affirm 
nor deny, and I freely admit that between it and evolution 
there is no necessary conflict, while between special creation 
and evolution the conflict is utterly irreconcilable. 


The reader will thus see that my opponent’s whole argu- 
ment was built upon whatI did not assert—‘‘ dogmatically ” 
or otherwise. Having thus merely made a correction and ex- 
planation without argument, I reluctantly stop, having that 
editorial foot-note before my eye. Selby, Ont. 


[We regret that Mr. Pringle ‘‘stops reluctantly,” for it 
seemed to us that there was nothing to be gained by a con- 
tinuation of the discussion of clipping queens’ wings. The 
principal objection to clipping, offered by Bee-Master, was so 
utterly imaginative and theoretical that to use much space in 
considering it would be a clear waste. And surely Mr. Pringle 
would not desire the readers of the Bee Journal to wade 
through a lot of evolution theory, which, at best, is mighty 
dry reading to most people, and quite unprofitable, especially 


to so practical and busy people as bee-keepers are supposed __ 


to be. Space inthe Bee Journalis altogether too iimited to 
discuss subjects so deep and far-reaching as those found in 
the domains of spiritual, political or evolutionary thought. 
We propose to leave those subjects to periodicals devoted 
specially to them. Please all bearin mind that this is a bee- 
paper.—EDITORS. | se 
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Self-Hiving Arrangements and Queen-Traps. 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


All the self-hivers invented so far are comprised under 
two different types. The first one (fig. 1) has the self-hiver 
separated from the main hive by a piece of queen-excluding 
zinc and a queen-escape. Another zinc at the entrance of the 
hiver retains the queen in the self-hiver when swarming oc- 
curs. The hive may be a regular hive, or a box containing a 
few empty combs to hold the swarm temporarily. It has been 
placed in front, under, and, I think, sometimes at the side of 
the main hive. 

I constructed them about as shown in Fig. 1. The en- 
trance of the main hive was larger than usual; there was 
ample space between the main hive and the zinc conducting 
into the hiver. Both zincs were of large size, not less than 
35 to 40 square inches. All that was so the ventilation of 
the hive should not be hindered. 

Such hives will hive full swarms every time, and take up 
nearly all the field bees, as whenever the bees come in they 
will stay in the hiver rather than go beyond; that is, after the 
hiver is occupied by the queen and the swarm. 

The trouble with that style of hivers occurs between the 
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time the hiver is attached to the main hive, and the swarming. 
As it is readily understood, the working bees have to go 
through the hiver every time they go out and come back. The 
drones can, and will, come out through the queen-escape and 
be confined in the hiver. There they will stay quite awhile, 
being fed by the bees. The mischief is, that they are in the 
habit of clustering on the inside zinc (between the hiver and 
the main hive). The bees do so, also, to some extent. The 
result is, not only the ventilation of the main hive is inter- 
fered with, but the coming in and going out of the field-bees 
is considerably hindered. Frequently the bees take possession 
of the combs or foundation placed in the hiver without swarm- 
ing. This gave me the idea of putting sections in the hiver, 
and from that I readily got the idea of turning the field-bees 
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Fig. 1. 


into the supers, as described in some of my previous writings 
in the American Bee Journal. 

In calling the attention of the readers to this, it is to point 
out in what direction improvements should be attempted, but 
not to advise using the hiver as above described, as I was com- 
pelled to abandon it altogether. 


The second type of self-hiver used so far is as shown in 
Fig. 2, that is, a queen-trap large enough to admit the placing 
of combs in the apartment where the queen is caught and con- 
fined when swarming occurs. This having but one zinc be- 
tween the main hive and the outside world, will not interfere 
appreciably with the working of bees or the ventilation, pro- 
vided, however, that the zinc at the entrance of the hiver and 
2ll the openings are of a sufficient size. But it will not retain 
a full swarm; the majority of the bees will go back to the 
main hive rather than climb into the hiver through the inside 
zine. I think, though, that with some ingenuity a disposition 
of the zines could be found that might preventit, but what- 
ever may be attempted in that direction ought to be with 
having the bees to pass through only one zinc in their work to 
and from the field. The disposition of the escape and zincs 
shown in Fig. 2 is adopted in view of leading the queen into 
the hiver. Nevertheless, she will sometimes go back into the 
brood-nest instead of through the escape. 


QUEEN-TRAPS VS. HIVERS. 


If I could be in my apiaries every day, or every other day, 
I would simply use queen-traps, or perhaps entrance-guards, 
rather than any kindof hivers. But if the apiarist may be ab- 
sent a whole week or more, then the second type of hiver just 
described is better than a queen-trap. When the queen finds 
herself a prisoner in the trap, she institutes a thorough inves- 
tigation as to the means of escaping, and in the course of two 
or three days succeeds in going back to the main hive through 
the cones. No sooner back there, she swarms again, and, 
knowing how to go back, does it at once, then daily swarm- 
ing, or rather attempts at swarming, take place, and last as 
long as queens and queen-cells are present—that is, until the 
last queen has emerged. In fact, the queen-trap is not much 
better in such cases than a mere entrance queen-excluder. 


When a swarm issues and the queen is retained in the 
hiver, enough bees stay with her, and combs are there, so the 
queen does not even attempt to go back; some work is done 
there, and is that much gained. Until a virgin queen emerges, 
no swarming will take place, and the usual work is resumed 
in the main hive, as well as it was before swarming. With 
the appearance of a virgin queen, swarming is resumed, and 
the young queen gets into the hiver. There a fight between 
the queens takes place, and one of the two is killed, almost 
invariably the old one. 


In all my experiments with queen-traps, hivers and ex- 
cluders, only one laying queen has held her own against the 
virgin queens. The next day the same will be repeated, and 
so on until eventually no more cells are left in the brood-nest ; 
one virgin queen is in the hiver, and anotherin the brood- 
nest. In the course of afew days the latter comes out to 
mate, and meets the otherin the hiver. A last fight takes 
place, and only one virgin queen is left in the hiver. When 












the apiarist comes, all he has to do is to remove the hiver and 
allow the queen to mate—that is, if it has not interfered 
before. 

When the old queen gets into the hiver, no more eggs are 
laid in the brood-nest, and, more than that, hardly ever are 
any more queen-cells started after she has left, from the fact 
that the number of bees in the main hive is considerably re- 
duced. The queen-cells already started will be all matured, 
generally in from 12 to 15 days. By that time the last virgin 
queen has emerged, and swarming is at an end. 


With a queen-trap as an excluder, the case is different. 
The old queen will remain in the hive and lay eggs until she 
is killed by one of the virgin queens—generally the first one 
emerged; and since the hive remains crowded, new queen- 
cells will be started as long as there is any brood old enough 
to make a queen. 

As I have stated above, no queen will stay in a queen-trap 
more than two or three days. The majority of them will get 
out during the night after they have been caught. Perhaps 
my queen-traps were not very wel! made. 


Of course, all the above supposes that the ‘apiarist has 
not been able to attend to his bees sooner. I have only a 
limited number of hivers and traps, all the other hives having 
queen-excluders. A swarm issuing the first time may come 
out late in the day, but the following days they are sure to be 
out early; they may come back at once, or perhaps later dur- 
ing the day,.generally before 12 o’clock. A returned swarm 
will hang on the outside of the excluder quite awhile, so by 
going into the apiary between 10 and 12 o'clock, a.m., the 
apiarist will early discover which hives have been swarming 
and need attention. The sooner they are attended to the 
better. ; 

If increase is desired, move the old hive to a new stand, 
except a comb or two with a queen-cell on the old stand un- 
less the queen is there. Better destroy all the queen-cells but 
one in the queenless hive, but leave the excluder on in case a 
queen-cell was overlooked. If no increase is needed, remove 
the old queen and allow requeening by Jeaving one queen-cell. 
(This in order to prevent further swarming.) Have an ex- 
cluder on (a queen-trap or hiver will do as well); wait until 
the young queen has emerged and destroyed the old one, then 
destroy the queen-cells. Do not spend more time than neces- 
sary to find the cells, but leave the excluder. If any cell has 
been overlooked, swarming will take place sometime during 
the next two days, if the weather is not too bad. No queen- 
cell will be started in the presence of a virgin queen, at least 
that has been my experience so far. 


FINDING QUEENS AND QUEEN-CELLS. 


To find the queens and queen-cells, have an excluder be- 
fore the hive; putin front of this a board or platform about 
2 feet square, one side resting on the alighting-board, and the 
other propped up from the ground. Take the combs out one 
by one, shake the bees on the platform, and set the combs 
anywhere, but notin the hive. It is not necessary to shake 
them clean, the queen falls easily, and all that you need is 
that enough bees are off to permit you to seethe queen-cells. 
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Do not take too much time. The queen will be found prob- 
ably before the excluder, trying to get in, perhaps in the hive, 
perhaps on one of the combs. If you leave a virgin queen in 
the hive, leave the excluder on for two or three days. If any 
queen-cell has been left, you will know it by the bees swarm- 
ing. 
, Bees shaken on a platform as above described, will stay 
there, or, at most, will partly hang at the edges; while if 
shaken on the ground, they would crawl everywhere, es- 
pecially inside the operator’s trousers. 


QUEENLESS SWARMS. 


The behavior of queenless swarms under circumstances as 
above described is interesting. The first day a queenless 


swarm comes out, it hardly ever clusters, and returns in @ 
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short time. The following day it comes out early and stays 
out longer, probably clusters, The third day the bees will 
certainly cluster, and perhaps go away half a mile or so and 
cluster again. Every day they will stay out longer and cut 
up all sorts of capers worse and worse before returning. 
Occasionally they stay out until the next morning. They 
hardly ever swarm twice a day. Sometimes in coming back 
they scatter into two or several different hives. 

As to uniting together, it depends upon the circumstances, 
and a trifling cause may determine two queenless swarms to 
unite and all go back to the same hive. If while a swarm is 
returning and ‘‘ calling,” another in the air would be almost 
sure to unite; but one clustered would not pay any attention 
to it. 

Once I was working with a hive. When through, and the 
hive was closed, the bees began to ‘*‘call” at the entrance as 
they usually do in such cases. A swarm inthe air hearing the 
call, came and entered the hive; that is, would have done so 
if I had not prevented. 

A queenless swarm never swarms as compactly as a nor- 
malone. Thecluster is irregular, and has a more or less 
ragged shape, changing constantly. The bees are much more 
restless, and move continually. A queenless swarm will also 
fly slower, and closer to the ground, than a normal one. 
Neither will the bees fly as close together. 


MATING OF QUEENS. 


All that is very well—excluders and queen-traps will cer- 
tainly prevent the swarms from decamping, except, perhaps, 
when a strange swarm, passing by, might unite with one of 
your queenless swarms. But, by and by, some virgin queens 
will have to mate, and if some queenless swarm happened to 
be out at the same time, the whole outfit would go to the 
woods and never return—at least this would be nearly always 
the outcome of the meeting. Ionce had an exception. The 
queen brought the swarm to her own hive. I suppose they 
met after she was fecundated, and already on her way home. 

Very rarely a swarm issues after 3 o’clock p.m. The best 
is to remove the excluders only from that time until night, 
and only when the apiarist is present; then should a swarm 
issue, it could be taken care of. Sometimes a queen has not 
yet returned when the apiarist closes the excluders and goes 
home. That does not matter; she will stay on the excluder, 
outside, and be taken care of by the bees, even for several 
days, and be just as good. 


QUEENS PASSING THROUGH THE ZINC, 


or rather not passing through the perforated queen-excluding 
zinc—we must be carefulin our conclusions on this point. 
As I stated above, a queen caughtin a trap, will eventually 
go back through the cones, and we might think that she has 
passed through the zinc. Sometimes thereis a hole some- 
where—a cover warped, leaving acrack at one corner; a zinc 
bent somewhere. My hive-bottoms are made of two pieces or 
more. The ends, exposed to the weather, do not shrink 
much, but the part under the hive being kept dry, shrinks 
sometimes enough to leave a crack between the two pieces big 
enough for any queen to go through. Knoxville, Tenn. 
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An Eventful Visit to an Out-Apiary. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Let me warn the reader, at the outset, that I have no in- 
formation of any value to give him in this article. Perhaps 
some of you will say that this is no news, and that you took it 
for granted at the start. But, if I succeed in making you 
laugh at my expense, my object will be attained; and let me 
say that I vonch for the truth of all that I am about to relate. 

Some six or eight years ago I took atrip to the South, and 
went to visita brother bee-keeper living less than a thousand 
miles from St. Louis. He is a nice, warm-hearted fellow, very 
enthusiastic over all that he does, and he welcomed me heart- 
ily. LI arrived there on Saturday evening, and after examin- 
ing his bees, his Heddon hives and his large hives, which he 
was then testing side by side, he took me into his home, where 
I made the acquaintance of his old mother, a nice, gray-haired 
lady with the genteel manners of well-bred New England 
folks. I was royally treated, and the next morning my friend, 
whom I will call X, so as not to hurt his modesty, proposed to 
me to take a trip to his out-apiary, four miles away. This 
apiary had been established but a short time, and I conciuded 
that he was taking a pride in showing me that others could 
have out-apiaries as well as ourselves. But it was not out of 
bee-keeping pride that he wanted to gothere, as I found later. 
X was a single man, and there was a young’ lady, living in the 





neighborhood of that apiary, whom he evidently felt required 
to visit every Sunday. 

It was a raw March day; the roads, well—there was no 
bottom to them. X had a nice, new top-buggy and a neat, 
fiery little bay mare which had but one fault—she was balky. 
She could go *‘ like the wind ;” in fact, it was of no use to hold 
her, for go she must, and if you tried to slacken her pace she 
would stop and stay there, quite a little while longer than you 
liked. So we started at full speed, in the mud, but the buggy 
was good, and we had a storm-apron that kept the flying slop 
out of our faces. In due time—no, I mean before due time, 
for the horse galloped all the way—we reached the apiary, 
some 60 or 80 colonies nicely arranged in rows on a hillside. 
And, of course, your humble servant got acquainted witha 
very nice young lady, who he felt sure would be a bee-keeper’s 
wife some day not very far distant. 


When the hour came for retracing our steps towards the 
city, Mr. X inquired of the host in regard to another route, 
which had been less in use, and which they seemed to think 
would be less muddy than the much-traveled road through 
which we had come. This route was a sort of a private road, 
and consequently less traveled. There was one stream to ford 
—‘* Wood river ”’—which might be swelled by the recent thaw, 
but our host assured us it was ‘‘all right.” So we started 
down the valley, and soon got to the edge of Wood river—a 
slow and quiet stream, probably 30 feet in width, running its 
smooth and muddy course noiselessly among the willows. 
** What do you think of it?” said X. ‘Bah, it-is surely safe 
enough,” said I; accustomed as I was to the noisy torrents of 
our county, this little stream did not seem to have a foot of 
water in it. 


In went our horse with a rush, and we instantly found 
ourselves in four feet of water, and there the horse—balked. 
That buggy was not very high, and we had water on the seat, 
so we stood up, or rather stooped up under the top, waiting 
for the horse to start. Did you ever have to wait for a balky 
horse to change his mind, yourself knee-deepin the water, 
with an unknown quantity of the same muddy beverage on 
either side, wishing for dry weather? If so, you have a faint 
idea of our feelings. 


After a few minutes X tried to coax the horse forward, 
but only succeeded in getting her to plunge in such a fashion 
that she entirely disappeared under the water for a few sec- 
onds, and took us abuut ten feet down the stream and out of 
the main track. It was then next to impossible to turn back 
into the main road without backing, even with a steady horse, 
for the stream was narrow and the banks very steep. Backing 
with this horse was out of the question. We began to seri- 
ously consider the necessity of wading to shore. Xis a gen- 
tleman all over, and when he saw me look at my traveling 
suit, knowing I did not have my entire wardrobe along with 
me, he concluded that I should not soil my clothes—he bravely 
took off his coat and vest, fastened them in the only dry place 
in reach—the brace of the buggy-top—and jumped into the 
water. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘‘there is no use of two of us getting 
wet; I am strong enough to carry you to shore.” And so he 
did, though I felt a little ashamed of accepting such a gen- 
erous offer. 


Then he returned to the horse and unhitched her. When 
she found herself free, the little mare quietly walked to shore. 
Then X hitched himself at the shafts and tried to pull the 
buggy out, but the bank was steep, and the bottom was sandy, 
so he had to tie one of the lines to the shaft and hand the 
other end to me, and by the efforts of both, the rig was at last 
on shore, but full of water. 


That buggy was new, as I said before, and held water like 
atub. We had nothing to bail it out with, and houses were 
too far away. So we upset the buggy to take out the water; 
but, unfortunately, we forgot to remove the coat and vest 
that were fastened to it, and spilled the contents on the two 
garments. Still we were not out of our trouble, for, after 
having hitched up and started off, we found that the by-road 
that we had taken had teen lately fenced in, in two different 
places. Luckily these were of the old-style of worm fences, 
and with a few minutes’ delay we managed to get through. 


We soon reached the city, where a good fire and a hearty 
supper awaited us. A temporary change of garments, es- 
pecially of foot-wear, soon set matters right. The kind hos- 
pitality of X, and of his aged mother, I will not forget, neither 
will he, nor I, readily forget our experience in Wood river. 

Hamilton, Il. 


P. S.—Let me add that X has since married the young 
lady who was the indirect cause of this eventful trip. 


P. D. 
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A Visit Among Some Utah Bee-Keepers. 
BY E. 8. LOVESY. 


At this writing Iam located up near the clouds, near the 
top of the Wasatch Mountains. I came out here thinking to 
take a rest and to visit an uncle that I had not seen for over 
26 years, but as soon as I stepped off the cars at Echo, in 
Summit county, I walked into Mr. Hopkins’ store, to inquire 
about Uncle Blackwell, when I was greeted whith a hearty 
hand-grasp, and an ‘‘ Oh, yes, you are one of our prominent 
bee-keepers, I believe!” I admitted that I owned some bees. 
So I was taken in tow by the bee-keepers of Summit and Mor- 
gan counties, and while I came out here without even think- 
ing about bees or bee-keepers, and although I was taken by 
surprise, I have had a pleasant time visiting the bee-keepers 
in the different townships, and a more kind, generous lot of 
people I never met. 

We held two bee-meetings—one in Croydon county and 
one in Morgan—and the result was the organization of the 
Morgan County Bee-Keepers’ Association, Dec. 5, 1895. The 
officers of the association are: President, T. R. G. Welch; 
Vice-President-at-large, Robert Hogg; Secretary, David Cool- 
heds; and P. A. Jackman Vice-President of north Morgan 
county. Very interesting sessions were held, and many sub- 
jects discussed. I was called on, and talked about how to 
make our bees profitable. I tried to show that with proper 
management bee-keeping is one of the best paying industries 
in Utah. 

Dear old Uncle Blackwell, now nearly 81 years of age, is 
about the only one left that links us with our bee-keeping 
days in old Gloucestershire, nearly half a century ago. He re- 
minded me of the days when I was a little bee-keeper. I used 
to watch the bees, and when they swarmed I often fancy even 
now that I hear the racket I used to make with a cobble-stone 
and a tin pan in trying to settle them. Uncle B. asked my 
opinion about trying to settle bees by this method. Like my- 
self, he cannot see how it can affect the bees, unless it is pos- 
sible to make enough noise to drive them off! There are many 
people who believein it now. Last year a bee-keeper followed 
a swarm of bees into our garden with a tin pan, but I believe 
it was the hives more than the pan that attracted them. I 
have generally been successful in settling swarms by throw- 
ing water or sand among them; it confuses, and thus causes 
them to settle. 

We have had a very interesting time talking about those 
bee-keeping days of the long ago. My father made his money 
off of pork and bees, and that brought us to this land of the 
free. The bees were destroyed with sulphur before the honey 
was taken out of the hive. The hives were made of straw 
twisted like a rope, and sewed together with fine willows. In 
shape they were round, and oval on top. In winter each hive 
was thatched with straw.from four to six inches thick, gath- 
ered tightly together at the top and trimmed even around the 
bottom. Bees never died in winter put up in this way, as long 
as there was any honey in the hive, because it gave the re- 
quirements necessary for the successful wintering of bees, 
viz.: It kept them warm and dry, and absorbed a}! moisture. 


The past three weeks I have visited a number of bee- 
keepers in this and other counties, and I have found many 
hives with those everlasting tight covers. The frames are 
moldy, and the bees are like a man would beif he were dip- 
ped into a mill-pond in the month of January; then when the 
temperature gets down towards zero the bees cannot leave the 
cluster to seek food, and thus they smother with foul] air and 
die of starvation. I have put up my bees something after 
this method, using lucern instead of ‘straw, and they appear 
to be all right. 

I have had a grand time visiting my uncle, and also 
among the bee-keepers here. There is just enough snow to 
make sleighing agreeable. The people do most of their travel- 
ing up here about three months of the year, with the merry 
sleigh-bells jingling, while in Salt Lake City we seldom get 
more than a week of sleighing weather, and sometimes not 
that much. 

All the settlements in Morgan county are nestled in three 
not very large valleys, and surrounded entirely by the grand 
old Wasatch Mountains. As we enter from the east by way of 
Echo, we pass through what is called ‘‘The Narrows,” where 
the mountains on each side come down into the river bed and 
the Union Pacific railway track—it is the same as we come in 
from the lower end of the valley, from Ogden or the west. But 
between those points the valleys widen out,and here we find one 
fine city and nine other settlements—a prettier spot in sum- 
ae or a more healthy place it would be hard to find on the 
globe. 

There is said to be over 500 colonies of bees in and 
around Morgan city, and if there is finer honey in the world 














than is gathered in those mountains I have not seen it. 
people live mostly by farming, wool and stock raising. 
I now return to the great and only city called ** Salt Lake.” 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. OC. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 








Quality of Catnip Honey. 


What quality of honey is produced from catnip? The bees 
work on it more than anything else in this locality, but it is 
scarce. It remains a long time in bloom. W. J.M 

Cedarville, Mo. 


ANSWER.—Catnip has always had the reputation of a fine 
honey-plant, but I don’t know whether any one has ever had 
a sample of pure catnip honey. Ihave an impression it is of 
good quality, but I have no positive knowledge. [I have seen 
honey that had quite a catnippy taste, andI rather liked it. 
It ought to be good for a colicky stomach !—G. W. Y.] 


Om 


When to Move the Bees. 


I have a chance to buy 25 colonies of bees. 
you move them—when 
spring ? 

Shavertown, Pa. 





When would 
it is good sleighing, or wait until 
F. A.S 


ANSWER.—It would be very nice if you could move them 
on a very cold day with good sleighing, and then have the next 
day a fine warm day with plenty of flowers for the bees to 
work upon. But as that can’t be had, and as it’s a bad thing 
to disturb bees without allowing them a chance for a flight 
soon after, I think you will do better to wait till spring. 


i 


Starting in Bee-Keeping and Making it Pay. 


1. Suppose I wish to have an income from the bees of 
$500, about how many colonies would you think I should 
have? I mean this to apply to aman of reasonable intelli- 
gence, close application, and the second or third year of the 
work. 

2. Would the care of this number be more than I could 
stand? This is like asking the size of a piece of chalk. Per- 
haps the question would be more intelligible if I said I could do 
as much physical work as an average woman. 


My present intention is to get two or three colonies in the 
spring, and try them the coming summer. If we suit each 
other, the apiary can be started after that. I cannot afford 
to venture much. INQUIRER. 


ANSWER.—I’ve done more than the usual amount of 
thinking as to how best to answer your questions so as not to 
mislead, for such questions are very hard to answer. But I'll 
do the best can. Answering your second question first, I 
think you would have notrouble on the score of strength, 
providing you were sure of good crops every year. And I 
may as well say in the first place that the greatest trouble 
comes from the element of uncertainty as to crops. Worse 
than all, crops are more uncertain of late years than they 
were formerly. If you had asked me the same questions 2U 
years ago, I could have answered with less hesitation, and 
could, or at least would, have given you a more definite an- 
swer than I dare todo now. But I’m afraid some disappoint- 
ment might have followed on depending upon my answers. 
Twenty years ago I said no one ought to embark in bee-keep- 
ing as his sole business unless he had enough ahead to stand 
an entire failure-of the crop for one year. At present I 
should change the one year to two or three, andI should 
hardly advise any one to drop everything else for bee-keeping 
unless he had enough ahead to need but a small income from 
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the bees. Of course there may come another change, and the 
next ten years may be better than the past ten. 

Your private letter explains to me that you are near a 
large city where there is much vacant land and plenty of 
sweet clover. I feel more uncertain how to reply thanif you 
said you lived miles from any town or city, and yet the un- 
certainty leads rather to the hopeful side, for without know- 
ing anything very definitely about it, I suspect that in such a 
place as you occupy there may be more uniformity of crops 
than the average. I have a good deal of faithin a big lot of 
sweet clover, and should count on rather greater uniformity 
in its performance than in the average of honey-plants. 

As to how many colonies you should have to secure an 
income of $500, the easiest way is to answer that I don’t 
know. But Ill give you some points upon which an answer 
would be based. It is possible to have acropof LOO pounds 
or more from each colony in a good season. Supposing it was 
comb honey and you got 15 cents a pound for it, that would 
be $15 percolony. It is also possible to have not only no sur- 
plus, but to have to spend$1.00 or more per colony to get 
the bees through winter and spring. Now averaging the 
minus dollar with the $15 gives S7 per colony, and at that 
rate it would require a fraction more than 71 colonies to 
allow an expectation of S50 annually. There are the figures 
for you, and I’ve confidence enough in your abilities as an 
accountant to see that they’re all straight. The old saying is 
that figures won’t lie, but between you and me this is one of 
the cases in which they will lie egregiously. The fact is, that 
it isn’t an even chance between LOO pounds and a dead fail- 
ure, but the failure comes oftener than the hundred pounds, 
and when it isn’t a failure it’s more likely to be a low figure 
than somewhere near. the hundred mark. 

To make something of a guess guided by what has been 
for a few years past, I should say that instead of 71 you 
would need from 150 to 200. Um afraid that would be 
rather more work than you ought to undertake. I said there 
would be no trouble on the score of strength, providing you 
were sure of good crops every year. For in that case you’d 
need to keep iess than LOO colonies. I think you might take 
care of that many, but morethan a hundred mightswamp yor. 

Now I haven’t given you a very satisfactory answer, but 
you see it’s a good deal like saying how many fish you can 
catch daily in the Chicago river. Your plan of starting with 
two or three colonies to make the trial is the eminently wise 
one. 

2 i 


Wants Crimson Clover Seed. 








I wisha sample package of your crimson clover seed, and 
a price-list telling how you sell it. I am thinking about going 
into the bee-business, and if so I will sow a large field of it. 

Longtown, Minn. > me © 


ANSWER.—Bless your heart, I haven’t any seed to sell, or 
anything else of the various things I write about that bee- 
keepers use. But you'll find crimson clover seed at the seed- 
stores almost anywhere. I think it has also been advertised 
in the bee-papers. [No doubt very soon there will appear in 
the advertising columns of the Bee Journal, notices from 
various seed-firms, to whom all should apply if you desire any- 
thing in the seed line.—Eprrors. | 
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Two Questions and Two Guesses. 


I use the dovetail hive with Hoffman self-spacing frames. 
I packed my bees in dry leaves about the middle of November, 
by making a rough box large enough to hold three hives, put- 
ting a strong colony on each outside and a nucleus in the cen- 
ter, setting them close together. The box was large enough 
to pack three or four inches of leaves between it and the 
hives. There is a tunnel at the entrances of the hives. 

1. A week or ten days after I packed my bees, I found 
one of the queens dead on the alighting-board in front of the 
hive. What caused her death ? 

2. One of my neighbors had a large colony of bees, and 
he found them all dead a few days ago. They were on the 
summer stands, and had lots of honey. What caused their 
death ? m. Bs ‘Z 

Wallaceton, Pa., Dec. 31. 


ANSWERS.—1. This is another of those questions which 
can only be answered by a guess without more particulars. 
It’s very much like giving a doctor a question like this: ‘*A 
man was fonnd dead on Jan. 5, in Chicago. What caused his 
death ?” ‘The manner of packing may and may not have had 
something to do with the queen’s death. For if the entrances 





were very close together, and especially if the position of the 
hives at the time of packing was so changed as to throw bees 
into the wrong hives, then the strange bees may have had 
something to do with the death of the queen. 


2. Another conundrum to be answered only by a guess. 
One of the most probable guesses is that the colony was queen- 


‘less, and without the owner’s having noticed it, it had grad- 


ually become reduced in numbers until almost all gone, and 
then the first cold-snap finished the few very old bees that 


were left. 
cc — $$$ 


Bees Throwing Out their Young. 


In September I had a colony of bees that would carry out 
the young ones of their hive, some of them being dead and 
some alive. What was the cause ? G. E. L. 

Morocco, Ind. 


ANSWER.—It might be the work of worms. The worms 
burrow their way along the base of the cells, and in digging 
after them the bees throw out the brood and young bees. 
Probably the brood is injured by the worms, and that of itself 
would make the bees throw it out. 


I — 


A Queen that Left the Hive in Winter Out-Doors. 


I was puzzled yesterday, while passing through my apiary, 
when I noticed the hive-cover had been left on the ground, 
and on it was my best golden Italian queen (a clipped one). 
She was cold and unable to crawl. She had been outall night 
in a heavy rain and wind. I recognized her as the queen of 
hive No. 6, by the manner in which I had clipped her wing. I 
had not handled her hive for several days, and cannot account 
for her leaving the hive. Her colony is a good one, with 
plenty of stores. I put the queen back into her hive, and the 
bees balled her immediately. This was at 9 a.m., Dec. 24. 
At sundown I looked after her, and saw she was yet in a ball 
of bees. At 9 a.m. to-day (Dec. 25) I found her all right. 
Have you any idea why she left the hive ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. If any of the brethren or sisters 
know, such an one will please take the floor. 


ee 


Several Eggs in a Cell—Queens Carrying Foul 
Brood—Hive and Frame Dimensions. 


1. I wish to know what is the matter, or what caused the 
queens in two of my colonies to lay five or six eggs in one cell 
when there was plenty of room in the brood-nest. Was she 
too old? She was nota drone-layer, for what eggs hatched 


and matured produced workers, and the queens were nice,__ 


large ones. I have several good bee-books, and can’t find a 
case like it described. 

2. Will I have to requeen them in the spring ? 

3. Do you think queens from foul-broody colonies would 
carry the disease ? 

4. What are the dimensions of the inside of the standard 
Langstroth hive, and the length of the top-bar of the Hoffman 
brood-frame ? . D. E. D. 

Whittington, Ind. 


ANSWERS.—1. With just the light you give on the case I 
should suspect that there were too few bees to cover enough 
brood to suit the queen. She will not lay outside of the space 
covered by the bees, and if the bees are too few there is noth- 
ing but for her to lay a second time in the same cell. 


2. If the plurality of eggs in a cell came from the small 
number of bees, it’s rather an indication of a good queen, and 
no indication that she should be replaced. 

5. [ think no one has yet reported a case in which the 
disease was carried by the queen, and a number of cases have 
been reported in which a queen from a foul-broody colony was 
given to a healthy colony with no bad results. That’s pretty 
strong evidence, if not entirely conclusive, that the disease 
will not be carried by a queen. 

4. I suppose the dovetail is as nearly a standard Lang- 
stroth as anything, and the inside measure of thatis 18%¢x- 
124, and 914 inches deep. Thetop-bar of Hoffman frame is 
1914 inches. 
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(2s I firmly believe that better results can be obtained 
where bees swarm, than would be the case if we could breed 
out the swarming trait.—DooLirrTLez. 
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Liquefying Honey in Packages. 
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R. C. Aikin says in Progressive: ‘‘ My experiments have 
proven that honey can very easily and successfully be liquefied 
by dry heat, and without any very complicated fixtures. Jelly- 
glasses, jars, bottles, pails, or any kind of vessel, labels and 
all, may be put into an oven or hot chamber and liquefied 
without damage. I see no reason why we may not have a 
cheap sealing retail package, the honey put into it from the 
extractor, and pever again opened till it is wanted for the 
table. The hot chamber can be used by large producers and 
by commission-houses to melt for those who so desire it; but 
I see no reason why the near future may not see the consumer 
doing his own liquefiying, having printed instructions with 
each can. With such a plan, the honey could be put into 
shape for the retail trade at once upon extracting, the pack- 
ages put into a hot-air chamber if desired to be kept liquid, or 
there restored again to liquid state when marketed.” 


New Weed Process of Sheeting Wax for Foundation. 


This is proving to be a great success. Yes, the new 
machine feeds a continuous sheet of wax, any thickness, from 
between a set of dies or parallel bars to any desired length—a 
mile long—without stopping, if need be. In practice, how- 
ever, the wax is rolled up upon bobbins holding about 25 
pounds. These bobbins are then set in a set of bearings (in a 
vat of warm water), just back of the foundation-machine. 
The free end of the sheet is fed into the rolls, and, presto! 
the whole bobbin of sheeted wax can be reeled off without 
stopping the mill. In practice, however, again, the founda- 
tion-mill reels off a length, and stops where the sheet is cut 
off. A pressure of the foot applies the power, starts the mill, 
and more is reeled off, and cut to the desired Jength. We have 
our plans laid, however, to run the wax through the mill, the 
whole 25 pounds, without stopping. An automatic cutting- 
off device will then in the meantime cut the sheets up into the 
required lengths. 


This is not all. A pew and better product is secured. 
The wax, besides being of an absolutely even thickness, is 
much more beautiful and transparent. Indeed, some of it, 
even before it is miiled, looks almost as transparent and 
beautiful as rock candy. Nor is this all—it is tougher and 
yet more pliable.—Gleanings. 





Bee-Keeping in England. 


My opinion is that bee-keeping will, in a few years’ time, 
resolve itself into a specialty here as in America, rather than 
in a wide-spread application of modern methods. The trend 
of things commercial lies in that direction, and honey-pro- 
ducing will follow suit. Trade demands are also engendering 
the output of a uniform article. In the past, producers of a 
few pounds of honey had a difficulty in selling, whereas larger 
quantities have been salable when a regular supply of nniform 
quality can be depended on by the trader. This has been my 
experience.—Wwma. Woon ey, in British Bee Journal. 


Fixing Prices in the Home Market. 


G. M. Doolittle gives some excellent advice about market- 
ing honey, among other things advising to sell in the home 
market if youcan get within a cent a pound of what it will 
bring you when shipped, on commission. For the benefit of 
some, it may be well to mention the exceptional cases that 
sometimes occur when there is a failure of the crop in your 
own locality, Suppose your home market requires 5,000 
pounds, and you have secured only 2,000 pounds, and no 
other is to be had nearer than the city market. Looking at 
the market reports you find it quoted at 14 cents. Deducting 
freight and commission you find you will have less than 13 
cents left ; considering all risks as to breakage, etc., you will 
do well to count that a cent less; or 12 cents in your home 
market will be as well as, or better, than to ship to the city. 
So you sell your 2,000 pounds at home for $240. The 


merchants of your town must send to the city for an ad- 
ditional 3,000 pounds, and freight and risk is such that it 
costs them, besides the 14 cents paid in the city, an additional 
cent or more. Indeed, they would rather pay 15 cents cash, 
delivered at the store, than to send to the city. Is there any 
justice in paying 15 cents for the 3,000 pounds, and giving 
you only 12 for the 2,000? I don’t see any reason why you 
should not have the 15 cents, and thus put $60 more in your 
pocket. So when the crop is such that your home market 
must be partly supplied from the city market, you should get 
in your home market at least the full amount of the price 
quoted in the city market.—Dr. C. C. MILLER, in Gleanings. 


It Pays to Use Plenty of Foundation. 


In the honey season, and in the same day, if you take the 
three first swarms, each weighing about six pounds, and put 
one in an empty hive, another in a hive filled with foundation, 
and the third in a hive filled with nice, bright combs, to which 
a half story of choice combs is to be added, about how much 
extracted honey would you get from each colony in the first 
12 days, if the season was a good one? This question can be 
answered better after some fair testing has been done. In 
the meantime I will make a guess and say, nothing from the 
colony that had all its own combs to make; 20 pounds from 
the one that had its hive filled with foundation, and 45 pounds 
from the colony furnished with plenty of combs. The colony 
with its combs made out of foundation would be worth $1.25 
more for real business every year than one that made its own 
sort of combs.—Wwa. McEvoy, in Canadian Bee Journal. 





Upward Ventilation Not Needed. 


F. A. Gemmill, in Canadian Bee Journal, after speaking 
of the usual wintering plans says: ‘‘ The above arrangement 
was for some years practiced by myself, until by degrees the 
clean or new quilt was abandoned and the old propolized one 
allowed to remain; it being composed of thick cotton-duck, 
and as a general thing completely coated with propolis to the 
extent that it might be considered water-proof. 

‘*Gradually, however, even those quilts were becoming 
less and less used, especially on colonies worked for comb 
honey, and the flat wood cover with the bee-space underneath 
used in their stead. The packing being spread over and above 
this cover in the same manner as above the quilts. 

‘* Fearing that a solid sealed cover (as near as the bees 
could make itso) would be a detriment, I in some instances 
loosened them, and also left a \-inch space at the back end, 
so that the moisture could find exit through the leaves above. 


‘*Experimenting in the direction indicated, I soon found 
that a clean quilt was not a necessity, nor was anything at all 
required but the wood cover, and that did not have to be dis- 
turbed, as if upward ventilation was actually necessary, that 
such a cover with 10 inches of forest leaves on top permitted 
all that appeared requisite. 


Artificial Bee-Pasture. 


When the drought seasons began, farmers tried to supply 
their bees with pasture by sowing Alsike clover and buck- 
wheat. While Alsike andred clover have helped the bee- 
business along to a large extent, until the severe drought of 
1893-94 had finished up this business, buckwheat has not 
secreted nectar in Iowa for the last four years, as I have made 
examination; in fact, I have made this a study in Pennsylva- 
nia, where the writer was born and kept bees. Buckwheat 
was the main fall crop for bees, while Iowa soil and buck- 
wheat are no good. My first experience was made in good 
faith by furnishing a lot of seed to a farmer not far from my 
apiary; he was to have the crop of buckwheat, and I was to 
take or have the honey the bees might gather from it. Of 
course I was very anxious for the farmer to sow every foot of 
ground he could prepare and felt very enthusiastic of my pros- 
pects, as I had full confidence of a large honey crop, but my 
hopes were blasted—not a pound was gathered. Other tests 
have I made with much the same result. I do not know of 
anything, nor would I recommend anything, that could be 
profitably planted for bees, unless alfalfa or lucerne. This 
might in some localities, but I doubt whether it would prove 
profitable in Iowa. Sweet clover is a good honey-secreting 
plant, and will! stand the drought and cold weather in Iowa, 
and were it of much use for anything but honey, perhaps it 
might be profitably cultivated in almost any State. What 
may spring up we do not know, but the bee-business is not 
now on the booming side of a livelihood.—J. W. Brirren- 
BENDER, in Agricultural Epitomist. 





(GS" See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 64. 
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A Free Bee-Book.—Gleanings for Jan. 1, makes 
favorable mention of Government Bulletin No. 1, entitled, 
‘The Honey-Bee: a Manual of Instruction in Apiculture> 
By Frank Benton.” It was to be ready for distribution by the 
Department of Agriculture in a few days at 15 cents per copy; 
stamps not taken. Editor Root speaks very highly of it. So 
far we have seen nothing of it. 

+o > 


The Bee-Keepers’ Union Report wil! be 
found on page 5) of this number of the Bee Journal. Mr. 
Newman always gets out a very interesting ‘“‘ annual message,” 
showing the results of the conflicts of the year preceding, and 
the financial condition of the Union. This latter is in good 
shape, as will be seen—so that those who paid their dues for 
1895 will not need to pay any for 1896, unless it is found 
necessary later on, which, in all probability, will not be the 
case. 

tead that 11th Annual Report, and then if you are not 
now a member of the Union, send your $1.00 to the General 
Manager—Thomas G. Newman, 147 South Western Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
—+-<- > 

Selling Honey on Commission.—We have 
just been talking with the head of what we consider the 
largest firm of Chicago honey-dealers, about selling honey on 
commission. We asked particularly about the amount or per 
cent. charged for handling honey, and his reply was, that on 
a shipment which sells for lessthan SLOO gross, their rule was 
to charge 1O per cent. On any shipment selling for over 
$100, they deduct 5 per cent. for their commission. We be- 
lieve this is about right. 

The gentleman referred to above, agreed with us in think- 
ing Chicago the principal honey-distributing point in this 
country. As nearly as we are able to Jearn (and we believe 
itis not far out of the way), since the season for shipping 
honey opened for 1895, there have been shipped to the Chi- 
cago market up to this time, about 60 carloads. That means 
about 600 tons, or 1,200,000 pounds of honey. And that 
would be only about one pound for each person living in 
Chicago! Surely that one pound wouldn’t last very long— 
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say probably a week. ‘Then something like 50 times this 
amount might be consumed here every year, if it were 
properly distributed among the people. 

Bee-keepers have a great work ahead of them, if the pub- 
lic is ever to be educated to use honey as it deserves to be 
used. Let every one do his share to popularize the consump- 


‘ tion of the best sweet known—honey. 


re 


‘*‘ Satisfaction Guaranteed.’’—While many are 
preparing advertisements for the new year, we wish to give 
them a hint. It should be the aim of all supply dealers and 
queen-breeders to give entire satisfaction to all of their custo- 
mers, by giving ‘* value received” for every dollar sent to them 
for goods—but no one can guarantee that every customer will 
be satisfied. Will those interested ‘* take the hint,” and en- 
deavor to avoid complaints by ‘‘doing unto others” just as 
you would have them do to you? That ‘‘ rule” is ‘* worth its 
weight in gold.” No wonder, for ’tis but the ‘‘ Golden Rule.” 
Resolve that it shall be the ‘‘rule” of your life this year. 
You will be happier, and so willall with whom you meet or 
do business. 

><. 

Honey-Production in Germany.— An ex- 
change says that it should be noted that in Germany little 
comb honey is produced, there being for the greater part no 
market for it. From the hives with fixed combs the best 
honey that is obtained is what is called ‘‘ run honey,” and it 
approaches extracted honey very nearly in quality. The 
crushed combs are placed in a seive or a trough, and the 
honey permitted to run off. What remains is gently heated 
and strained. Extracted honey and ‘‘run honey” are sold on 
the average for 25 cents per pound, the ‘‘strained honey” 12 
to 15 cents per pound, Come honey and extracted are the 
same in price. The honey is gathered chiefly from fruit- 
bloom, rape, esparcette, acacia or honey-locust, linden, corn- 
flower, etc. 

—+-2 »—_— 

Mr. Sutherland’s Apiary, so nicely shown on 
the first page of this number, was photographed in August, 
1895. Mr. S. writes this about it: 

In the foreground you will see my wife, daughter and my- 
self, while farther back is my son sitting in the buggy. On 
the left a portion of the house is shown; next is the wood- 


house, then the top of the barn is seen over the peach-trees, 
while at the right is the poultry-house. 


I was born in Bainbridge, Mich., Oct. 10, 1851, and with 
the exception of afew months ata time I have always lived with- 
in the township. I first began bee-keeping in 1873, in com- 
pany with my brother-in-law, with a few colonies, and 
increased to 5O, then lost all with dysentery in the winter of 
1875. In the fall of 18838 I found two bee-trees, transferred 
the bees into hives, and those, with two others, died in the 
winter of 1884. Then I was without bees until July 7, 
1889, when a run-away swarm settled on a tree in the front 
yard. I hived them, and bought one colony in thespring. I 
have 20 colonies now, after selling 10. 

In 1885 a man moved here with an apiary ; he was tak- 
ing another bee-paper, in which I found the advertisement of 
the American Bee Journal, for which I then subscribed. I 
should not know what to do without the Bee Journal now. 

HENRY SUTHERLAND. 
es eee 


Selling Another’s Honey.—lIn regard to what 
has appeared in the Bee Journal for Oct. 17, 1895, page 
675, and in a recent number, Dr. Miller has this to say: 


In the Question-Box was asked a question, some of the 
answers to which might be understood as intimating, if not 
plainly stating, that it was all right to buy other people’s 
honey and sell it as honey produced in your own apiary. It 
was a mistake to answer without noting more clearly the 
bearing of the question, for when carefully examined the 
question asks: ‘* Would it be right” ‘‘to make my customers 
believe ” a thing that is not true? Put just in that shape 
perhaps not one in the lot would have answered in the affirm- 
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ative, and evidently the majority so understood it, as they 
answered in the negative. 

Then the racy reviewer of the Review preached a sermon 
upon it, and made a mistake in making just the deductions 
and applications he did upon his text, or at least in making 
his statements so that a man usually so clear-headed as B. 
Taylor could make the mistake of saying to Hasty, on page 
20, ‘* You hold up to the public gaze seven of your brother 
bee-keepers to the charge of Rascal.” For it is a mistake to 
understand that Hasty calls those seven men rascals. Then 
it was a mistake for Mr. Taylor to go to calling names just 
because he thought some one else was doing it. For that has 
no bearing on the case. Finally, the editor, on page 24, 
makes the same mistake as some of the repliers in misappre- 
hending the question. He speaks of the correctmess of the 
** advice to buy and sell another bee-keeper’s honey when your 
own crop is all disposed of.” Of course, that’s all right, Mr. 
Editor, but that isn’t at all the point upon which the ques- 
tioner asks light, unless Iam making a mistake bigger than 
that made by any oneelse. If Iatall understand the ques- 
tion, itis this: ‘* Would it be right for me to buy honey from 
others and sell it, provided I should pat my name on it and 
make my customers believe it is from my apiary ?” 

Mr. Hasty having finished his sermon, let me add a short 
exhortation: Brethren, bee-keepers are, in the main, a pretty 
good set of men, and mean to do about the straight thing. 
Like others, they sometimes make mistakes, and it’s all right 
to speak out and speak the truth, but please don’t forget the 
injunction about ‘* speaking the truth in love.” 

C. C. MILLER. 

Replying to the question in your second paragraph, we 
should say: No, sir; itis not right to deceive under any ctr- 
cumstances. No bee-keeper need try to make customers be- 
believe the bought honey came from his own apiary, for any 
reasonable customer wouldn’t care a fig where the honey came 
from, so long as he was satisfied of its purity. We are willing 
to say again, and over and over, that it is the proper thing for 
bee-keepers to buy honey to supply their customers, when 
their crop is all disposed of. If customers ask about the 
honey, tell them the truth, of course; if they don’t care 
enough to ask about it, we say: Go ahead, and sell them all 
the good, pure honey you can get them to eat. 


ee ee 


Good Word for the Bee-Papers.—Somnam- 
bulist, who writes so charmingly for the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, had this to say lately : 

Friends, have you noted the efforts that the different 
editors of the several bee-journals are and have been making 
to give us acceptable and attractive matter? Regardless of 
the generable hard times financially, and the especial hard 
times apiculturally—in the face of business failure, north, 
east, south and west, undaunted they stand at their posts and 
issue to us just as much in quantity, and of just as good 
quality, as when times were at their best. These thoughts 
were forced upon me while noting the rounding-up numbers 
of 1895. 

Thank you, Sommy. We believe if all the bee-keepers, 
regardless of all discouragements, would help the bee-papers 
as enthusistically as their publishers are trying to do their 
duty, every bee-paper would have twice as large a list of sub- 
scribers as they now have. But we don’t complain, for our 
friends have been very good to us and the American Bee 
Journal, and we sincerely appreciate it. And we have such 
confidence in them that we believe they will yet do more for 
the ‘‘Old Reliable ” and its publishers. 

a See 

The Vermont State Convention wil! be held 
Jan. 29 and 30, 1896, at the Van Ness House, in Burlington. 
It will be the 21st annual convention. A splendid program 
has been arranged. Reduced hotel and railroad rates. Better 
go, if you can. Address C. W. Fisher, Secretary, 97 Cherry 
St., Burlington, Vt., for further information. 

Ss ae 
Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 


should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 











CONDUCTED BY 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, AUGUSTA, GA, 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—Epbs.] 








Report of the International Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
gress at Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 4 and 5, 1895. 








(Continued from page 43.) 
Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Ill., read the following essay on 


Bee-Keeping for Women. 


How many women say to themselves, ‘‘Oif I could only 
earn some money, and spend it just as I want to, without hav- 
ing to give an accountof it! If I could earn the money my- 
self I would take a little recreation—go tothe sea-shore or the 
mountains, and get something new to think about.” 


A lady who had traveled the world over, and -had every- 
thing she desired that money would buy, was asked what had 
given her the greatest pleasure; she replied: ‘‘ A few dollars 
that I once earned.” Representative women from different 
sections of this great land of ours would have been present 
with us to-day could they have earned the necessary funds. 


There are many avenues of emolument open to young 
women; they are teachers, bookkeepers, typewriters, and 
many find employment in manufacturing-plants. The number 
of occupations open to women have increased from TO to more 
than 50U in less than 40 years. The want is something that 
home-keepers can do to earn money. There wasa wide field 
open to the ingenuity of our grandmothers. Tbey spun wool, 
cotton and flax, dyed and wove, cut and made garments, but 
now the inventive genius of man has superseded this with 
nimbled-fingered machinery. Butter and cheese are made at 
factories. The ever busy mind of woman must now seek 
other avenues for the exercise of her faculties. 

There is much more in a colony of bees than the honey 
and wax they represent. They offer to any intelligent and in- 
qusitive mind a rich field of thought. Nature is rich in re- 
sources, and the honey-bees are in close relation with it. Sex 
in plants is now attracting more attention than formerly, and 
bees act as marriage-priests; while gathering the pollen to 
make the bee-bread for their brood, they disseminate the 
father dust from flower to flower. The cultivation of the 
honey-bee opens up a new world to a woman of inquiring 
mind, for every plant that grows possesses new interest to her, 
for it may mean dollars and cents to her purse. The little, 
modest white clover, wherever it rears its head, is petted and 
caressed, as it holds within its petals nectar, fit food for the 
gods. There is a lesson to be learned from the inmates of 
the hive. 

**So work the honey-bee— 


Creatures, that by a rule in Nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom.” 


The government of a colony of bees is all in the hands of 
the females, and a woman may gain inspiration by its study as 
to how best to manage her household. When the young bee 
issues from its cell, weak and downy, it has not strength to 
roam the fields, and carry heavy loads of honey and pollen— 
it is then given the care of the young, to feed_and nourish; 
digest the food and feed the queen and drones; secrete wax 
and build the comb; and is daily given a play-spellin the open 
air to locate its hive, and gain strength for the heavy labors 
of the field. 

The office of the queen is no sinecure, as she lays at her 
best 3,000 eggs a day, and, let her reproductive powers fail, 
her throne is given to another, for their law is like that of the 
Medes and Persians, which change not—the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

Bee-culture opens an avenue for woman which has long 
been a want, as it gives to her the means of acquiring money 
in the retirement of her home, and at the same time look after 
the comfort of her household. Bee-culture requires no great 
outlay of strength at any one time; but to be a success there 
must be a faithful performance of many little items. Any 
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woman who can make a perfect loaf of bread can, having a 
good location, make bee-culture a success, as she realizes the 
importance of performing all the manipulations of the colony 
at the exact time. 

Bee-culture requires no outlay for land upon which to 
raise crops, for as yet there has been no plant discovered tbat 
pays to plant for honey alone. The honey-bee is a benefactor 
to our race, roaming the fields at will gathering honey and 
pollen, which it pays for in the fertilization of the flowers. 
She takes nothing from the fertility of the soil, but gives to it 
one of the greatest fertilizers known—the clovers—which 
would become extinct if it were not for her agency in fertiliz- 
ing the bloom. No land is required except a spot on which to 
place the hives. I knew a poor woman who occupied the sec- 
ond story of a tenementin a large city, and had no place to 
set her hives except upon a slanting roof. Her few hives, kept 
under such disadvantages, added materially to her slender in- 
come. I know of another lady who invested S600 in bees, 
hives, and patented fixtures, who realized nothing for her ex- 
penditure. She had read a sensational story of a fortune 
being madein bee-keeping, and invested her means without 
knowledge, and entrusted the care of her apiary to a person 
who knew nothing of bees, but that ‘‘ they stung and gathered 
honey.” Bee-culture is a science requiring study and thought. 

Women have made a success in bee-culture, and what 
woman has done woman can do. Two young women 
attending a boarding school suddenly found themselyes thrown 
upon their own resources. Their father’s fortune had flown, 
and with it his mind. Ina log house, upon a little clearing 
in Michigan woods they engaged in bee-culture, and from its 
source supported their invalid parents, and obtained means 
of erecting a good home, surrounded not only with the com- 
forts, but the elegancies of life. 

Mrs. Sherman, a grand, noble woman of Texas, left a 
widow with an only son, reared and educated him, at the same 
time caring for an aged father by the culture of bees and 
poultry. 


Women of the South, of education and means, would do 
much good by engaging in bee-culture, and interesting less 


favored women in its pursuit. It is a panacea for those in 

feeble health, taking them out into the open air, where, bask-” 
ing in the glorious sunshine amid flowers and the happy hum 

of industry, they will forget their aches and pains. When 

they uncover a colony of bees, and breathe in the aroma aris- 

ing from thousands of flowers, they will take on new life, for- 

get to worry and fret, singing instead, ‘‘ Praise God from 

Whom all blessings flow.” 

In conclusion, to the agriculturist and horticulturist, I 
would say, Remember that the busy little bee is your friend 
and co-worker. She is trebly a benefactor—she causeth many 
blades of grass (I use the word in its broadest sense) to grow 
where none grew before; she multiplieth our fruits; she 
gathereth the richest of nectar to tickle our palates, and sooth 
our lungs; she toileth early and late, and at the close of her 
brief but useful life, she asketh neither grave nor monument. 
Let a grateful people write her obituary. 


Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


BEESWAX PRODUCTION—TALL VS. SQUARE SECTIONS. 

At the present price of honey and beeswax, would it not 
be profitable to produce beeswax as a primary product of the 
apiary? A. F. Brown said with honey at 5 cents and wax at 
25 cents, it will pay to produce wax. 

What advantage, if any, has a tall section over a square 
one? This question was discussed at length in the affirma- 
tive by Mr. Danzenbaker. He contended you could get more 
honey from tall sections than square ones, because they em- 
braced more space; the bees enter them more readily; the 
combs built are more secure; and they command a better 
price in the market. 
FREIGHT RATE ON EXTRACTED HONEY. 

At the evening session the first question taken up was: 
‘*Should the freight rateon extracted honey be higher than 
on syrup? If not, what may we doto have them put on a par 
in this line ?” 

It was moved and carried that a committee of three be 
appointed to wait upon the railroad companies in reference to 
rates on honey. W.S. Hart, A. F. Brown and N. G. Osteen 
were put on the committee. 


SHIPPING AND PRODUCTION OF EXTRACTED HONEY. 


The discussion of the above question drifted to the best 
receptacle for shipping extracted honey. Mr O. O. Poppleton 
stated that the barrels should be made out of cypress and 
waxed or paraffined. The amount of honey that soaks into 
unwaxed barrels would pay the cost of waxing. Only about a 





pound of paraffine is required. The barrel must be thoroughly 
seasoned, and made hot in the sun or by artificial heat; the 
hoops driven up tight. The waxing material must be poured 
in hot and the hole closed. The hot wax expands the air 
which forces the wax into all the little holes. The barrel 
must be rolled over and turned around so all the inside gets 
covered. If the barrel is dry and hot, the wax will not peel off. 
‘ The next question was: ‘In working for extracted 
honey what is the best way to keep brood from the combs in 
the second story ?” Someone answered that the brood did 
not interfere, and was not thrown out when large extractors 
were used and care taken. 

The following resolution was offered by N. G. Osteen, and 
seconded by W. S. Hart: 

To the Honorable Secretary of Agriculture :-— 

The International Congress of bee-keepers, composed of 
representatives from ten different States of the Union, in ses- 
sion at Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 4 and 5, 1895, after discussion of 
the needs of apiculture in the line of investigation and expla- 
nation, and having come to the conclusion that the United 
States Department of Agriculture can very materially aid us, 
respectfully petition and recommend the establishment of a 
Division of Apiculture in the Department of Agriculture, 
charged with such investigations as might be expected to aid 
and develop this industry in the United States. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. It was the con- 
sensus of the Congress that bee-keepers should write their 
representatives at Washington, urging them to act in concert 
with the resolution. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was as follows : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Congress are due the 
Mayor and Board of Trade of this city for the use of their 
very comfortable and convenient Council Chamber for our 
meetings ; to the papers of Atlanta for publishing notices of 
our meetings, and a synopsis of the proceedings of the several 
sessions. Be it further 

Resolved, That the thanks of this body are due our officers 
for the able conduct of our meetings, and particularly are 
they due our worthy president, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, who first 
conceived the idea of holding this Congress, and who has been 
the chief worker in penfecting plans and arrangements for its 
successful carrying out. A. I. Root, ) 

O. O. PoPpPLETON, +» Committee. 
J. D. Foosue, \ 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 2O cents. It is called ‘* The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. Why not begin with 
Jan. 1 tosave them? They are invaluable for reference, and 
at the low price of the Binder you can afford to get it yearly. 

If any one desires two of the Binders—one for 1895 
and one for 1896—send 30 cents, and they will be mailed to 
you. 

so a——____— 

Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
35 cts.; 50 for $1.25; 100 for $2.00. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to the Bee Journal o‘fice. 


oe 


Back Numbers.—wWe have on hand a few back 
numbers of the Bee Journal for 1895, which we will mail to 
any one wishing them at 15 copies for 20 cents. They will all 
be different dates, but we have no complete sets for the year. 
Just send us 20 cents in stamps or silver, and we’ll send you 
15 copies. No doubt there are many new subscribers who 
will be glad to take advantage of this offer. All new sub- 
scriptions now begin with Jan. 1, 1896. 


—————-o-—___—_ 


The Names and Addresses of all your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 


next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
Try it earnestly, at least. 


scribers. 
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Is our present stock for this year’s sales of Foundation. 
More Beeswax and pay a good price. 


THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS BEESWAX 


But still We Want 


Don’t Delay Ordering Your FOUNDATION. You will pay more by and 


by than you would now. 
‘ acknowledges this. 


Remember that we make the BEST, and everybody 


Now is the time to read the work of the Late Father Langstroth— 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 
The Price of this Work is now Reduced from $1.40 to $1.25, by mail, 
(@s" Send us your address for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 





33 cts. a Pound 


We allow 


In Exchange for For Beeswax 
—SUPPLIES.— 


1896 Circular Now Ready. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





yids BY6S! 


YES are not desirable ina 
Abn Qur World's Fair 
otato has very all eyes. 

Order of us and get pure, genuine 
Stock. Price way down. We 
have about every valuable variety. 
Seec corn, oats, barley, garden seeds. 
L. L. OLDS, Clinton, k Oo., Wis. 
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te” IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published. send 
4 $1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bae-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


WANTED! 


10,000 pounds of ne 
Cash. Address 
LEAHY MFG. Co., Higginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 
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SROUBATOR 
Our magnificent 


anew catalogue 
giving ful] in- 


' formation re- 

* ering artificial 
}: tching & Broodin 
d treatise on pou!- 

sent for 4c 
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The Rural Kansan 


Is an Agricultural Journal for the busy farm- 
er. lt embraces Bee-Keeping and every de- 
partment of industry connected with the 


tarm. 30 cts.a year, monthly. Sample Free. 
Tineot Higginsville Bee-Supplies 1.2%. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
HENRY L. MILLER, 
355 Shawnee Ave., TOPEKA, KAN, 
1A13t Mention the American Bee Journat, 


SELLING OUT. 


To close out, I offer my Improved Queen- and- 
Drone Traps per % doz.. in the flat, at $1.75; 
per doz., $2.75; per 28, $5.00 

Individual Right to’ manufacture and use, 
50 cents ; ate Rights. $1.00 ; County 


Rights, $5.00 
HENRY ALLE 
1Atf WwW ENTAN, MASS. 


US. We sell your Poultry, veats. 
Fruits and all produce at high- 
est prices. — —— mg Rs 
ri referen 
ome £1 SAGE & SOND. 18) Reade Bt. NY. 


aanee ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 











Promptness Is What Counts ! 


: Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and ev — 
=)thing that bee-keepers use. Root 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 


logue Free. Walter 8. Pouder 


162 Mass. Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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But You Must Plant the Right Seed. 
My new Seed Book tells all about the best kinds of 
‘omatoes and much else of interest in the Seed Line. 
Most attractive and instructive buyers cateloguce ever 


published, illustrating these Tomatoes, $reg, to 
intending’ purchasers, Addressat once. P.O. Box 637 


H. W. BUCKBEE, 


Rockford Seed Farms, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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The Patent Wood Veneer FOUNDATION 


has no sag in full sheets. ExrTrRA TH1n Foun- 
dation 13 square feet tothe pound. Working 
Wax into Foundation—if sent to me—a spe- 
cialty. Send for prices, samples de atalogue. 
Ww ‘ax w anted. AUG. WEIS 

2A5t HORTONVILLE, WIS 


Mention the American Bee Journat 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MEG. CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 








1ith Annual Report for the Year 1895 


OF THE 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


For eleven years ‘“The National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union” has existed for the 
honorable purpose of defending bee- 
keepers in their rights, and maintain- 
ing the privileges guaranteed to them 
by constitutional enactments—and I 


may add thankfully, without boast- 
ing, that every case has been tried 
upon its merits, settled by compro- 


mise, or otherwise disposed of, so that 
it begins the year 1896 with a clear 
field and a glorious record of achieve- 
ments, unparalleled in the history of 
any similar organization in modern 
times ! 

Since my last Report was published, 
the Union has lost one of its first and 
most honored members, who was also 
known and revered by the Apiarists 
of the whole World—the Rey. L. L. 
Langstroth. He passed to the “life 
beyond” last October, fully prepared 
for the change, and entered “the 
home over there’’ with a heart full of 
love to all, and being also beloved by 
many thousands in both spheres of 
existence. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
up to the time of closing the polls, on 
February 1, 1895, showed that 151 
ballots were recorded, as follows: 
For PRESIDENT— 

The canvass of all the votes received 

ow R. L. Taylor, 126; Dr. C. C. Miller, 
5: G. M. Doolittle, 4: Hon. Eugene Secor, 
8; A I. Root, 2; Scattering and blanks, 11. 
Total, 151. 

For V1ce-PRESIDENTS. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, 114; G. M. Doolittle, 
113; Prof. A. J.Cook, 102; A. 1. Root, 101; 
G. W. Demaree, 77; Hon. Eugene Secor, 
88: C. P. Dadant, 81; C. F. Muth, bee P. 
H. Elwood, 16; G. W. Brodbeck, 14 * - 
York, 11: E.R. Root, 7; Hon. R. L. travlor, 
7: Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 6; Hon, James 
Heddon, 6; W. Z. Hutchinson, 4; S. L 
Freeborn, 3: R. F. Holtermann, 3; Frank 
Benton, 2; C. W. Dayton, 2; H. G. Acklin, 
2: Scattering, 17. 
MANAGER, SEC. 
Newman, 149. 


AND TREAS. 
Blank, 2. 


For GENERAL 


Thomas G. 
Total, 151. 


These ballots were arranged alpha- 
betically, tied up and preserved for a 
year for inspection, as all former ones 
have been. 


Although several had expressed 
their desire fora change in the offi- 


cers, the members decided to keep the 
management in the same hands for 
another year. 

As Mr. G. W. Demaree, V ice-Presi- 
dent for 10 years—positively declined to 


act—desiring a change in the * official 
board,” this elected Hon. Eugene 
Secor, who received the next highest 
number of votes. 

WORK OF THE YEAR. 


COLU MBUS, 


Last May, J. W. Bradley wrote as 
follows: ‘* lam sued for maintaining 
a nuisance, against the dignity of the 
State. I have 20 colonies of bees, and 
a man living near me says that they 
stung him, so he made the charge. 
Please tell me what to do.” 

I sent him instructions what to do, 
and forwarded a dozen copies of the 


MISSOURI. 





Arkansas Decision of the Supreme 
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Court. But some one interested (in 
the local postoftice, probably) stole the 
pamphlets and substituted an old 
newspaper in the wrapper, before de- 
livery. Then I sent more in a sealed 
letter in a plain envelope. These Were 
duly received, for it was too serious a 
matter to intercept letters, and thus 
call down the penalties of the United 
States law for so doing. 


When the case was called for trial, 
the prosecuting attorney asked for 
more time, because he stated that he 
was not ready to go to trial. The de- 
fendant was ready and demanded a 
jury trial. The other side weakened, 
offered to settle, and finally induced 
Mr.§ Bradley to consent, which he 
reluctantly did. This was a mistake 
which he regretted ever since, because 
they would have been badly beaten. 


WINSTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Last June, Mr. Efird wrote to the 
General Manager as follows: ‘My 


neighbors are making complaint, to 
my detriment, about my bees, and as 
a member of the Union, I desire to 
have your advice as to how to proceed 
in the matter. It seems that I have 
done about everything in my power to 
satisfy them, but they are not yet 
satistied, and seem about to take 
action against me, unless I will dis- 
pose of them entirely, and I do not 
think it at all necessary. as my bees 
are very much closer to me than to 
any of my neighbors. My children 
and people are not annoyed with them. 
If the Union can sustain me in keep- 
ing them, it is my desire to have its 
assistance: but, at the same time, I 
stand more than ready to do anything 
in reason for the comfort and satis- 
faction of my neighbors.” 


The Manager of the Union armed 
Mr. Efird with its documents, to fire 
at those in authority in Winston, and 
directed him to select the “ best 
attorney” in that locality to attend 
to the case for the Union. That can- 
non was promptly tired, and the Win- 
stonians now rest in peace, as well as 
the bees. 

FAIRFAX, 


Joseph W. Blevins had about 45 
colonies of bees, in Fairfax, Mo. Some 
of his neighbors, being envious of his 
success, had two ordinances presented 
at the City Council, declaring the 
keeping of bees a public nuisance. 
The first imposed a fine of from $1.00 
to 5100.00 for keeping bees within 
the corporate limits. This was passed 
but was not thought to be strong 
enough, and another was _ passed, 
making it a separate offense with a 
penalty of 5100.00 for every week 
that colonies of bees were found in 
that city, and authorizing the Street 
Commissioners to remove them, ete. 


MISSOURI, 


This was in direct violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, 
and the General Manager of the Union 
directed Mr. Blevins to distribute 
copies of the Decision of the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas to the Mayor and 
Councilmen, and employ an attorney 
to defend his rights. This was done 
and the ordinance was promptly re- 
pealed. The masterly argument of 
Judge Williams was too strong and 
overwhelming to give them a foot- 
hold. They saw it at once and sur- 
rendered gracefully. 








WEST BRANCH, MICHIGAN. 

The Village Council attempted to 
pass an ordinance, declaring the keep- 
ing of bees, a nuisance, subjecting the 
owner toa fine. Mr. Sirigley had 107 
colonies, and two envious neighbors 
intended to ‘‘complain’? under the 
ordinance if passed, and compel the 
removal of the bees. 

The Manager counselled Mr.S. what 
to do, and instructed him to employ 
a lawyer to prevent the passage of the 
ordinance, supplying him with copies 
of the Arkansas Decision, and that 
action ended the trouble. 


NELSON VILLE, OHIO. 


Here, Dr. Cabel introduced a bill in 
the City Council to prohibit the keep- 
ing of bees within the corporate limits, 
and in a vehement speech denounced 
bee-keeping, declaring it a nuisance. 

Mr. Rosser’s apiary is at the edge of 
the city-limits, about one-half mile 
from the business center, and he said 
that they were in no sense a nuisance 
to any one. Other bees to the number 
of 50 colonies were similarly situated 
there, and if the ordinance should 
pass, trouble generally would ensue. 
Prompt steps were taken and that 
trouble was averted. Upon receiving 
the Decision of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, which I sent to Mr. Rosser 
to distribute to the Mayor and Alder- 
men, the case was killed. They said 
that if the Bee-Keepers’ Union in- 
tended to take it in hand, they-would 
not pass the ordinance. So much for 


the beneficient induence of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union. 
But to further particularize will, 


perhaps, be unnecessary. I will, how- 
ever, briefly say that other principal 
cases of complaint were located at the 
following places: 


Strawberry, Gentry Co., Missouri. 
Utica, La Salle Co., Illinois. 
Toronto Junction, Ontario. 
Stephens City, Virginia. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Connersville, Indiana. 

senton, Franklin Co., Illinois. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Elmira, Chemung Co., N.Y. 


The General Manager instructed the 
bee-keepers in each case what to do, 
and supplied them liberally with the 
Decision of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, showing that bee-keeping 
Was nota nuisance, per se, and could 
not be legislated against by any cor- 
poration, either Village, City, County 
or State. Where it was deemed essen- 
tial, a good lawyer was selected and 
instructed to attend the meetings of 
the legislative bodies and watch the 
proposed ordinances, so as to prevent 
trouble and annoyance to the bee- 
keepers. These efforts in each case 
frustrated the designs of the enemies 
of the pursuit, and settled the dis- 
turbance. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union 
knows no dividing lines of States, 
Provinces and Territories— 

‘*No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 

The whole unbounded Continent is ours.” 


The Union defends its members 
from the assaults of the enemies of 
the pursuit—no matter where they 
may happen to _ reside—if, upon 
investigation, their lawful rights and 
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WANTED. 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 





for 





A FAIR PROPOSITION. 


Six months free! Monthly Paper: Postpaid 
to anyone interesved in the fence question. 
Under no obligations to buy of us, but use 
your best judgment. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journos. 
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ror Business, |TALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. 1. BROW, AUGUSTA, 








40 Standard Breeds Illus- 
trated fully described 


in my new Poultry Book. 


Rel able information for 
soultrymen & intendirg 
uyers. Goo’ stock Ducks 

& Geese; also Shetland 

Ponies. Send 6c in stamps 


E.H. COOK, 8cx27, Huntley, rl. 
Mentton the American Bee Journal. 4A13t 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has Ko Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


_ Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


NEW MAMMOTH 


Poultry Guide for 1896 Finest 
bookever published, contains nearly 1 
pages, all printed in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes 
for all diseases, and howto make poultry 
hh. kat 20d gardening pay. Sent post paid for 15c. 
Modems” John Bauscher ,Jr., box 94Freeport, Ik 
Mention the American ee Journa, 


Will Exchange 
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—Concord Grapevines for 
Fruit, Grain or offers. 


50A F.C. Merrow, Wallaceburg, Ark. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 
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California #* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 

aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
pandsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


__ OUR POULTRY ANNUAL 









Fa\ Sand Book of Valuable Recipes, 64 large 

f} ‘ * es, contains 8 beautiful colored plates 

oe" of fowls, gives description and prices of 

et) TE <5 variotion, with importan ehintocn care 
WI : of poultry, an es of rec’ of gre 

LNA vale to aenpene Finest Poultry Book 

Wa published for 1896. i only 10 cta, 

, Cc. N. Bowers, Box 24, Dakota, Ill‘ 
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WHOLESALE 


COMB FOUNDATION “ona‘teerai. 


Are you going to buy Foundation for Cash, or 
have you Wax to sell or trade tor Foundation 
and other Supplies ? Have you 25 lbs. or more 
of Wax that you want made into Foundation ? 
If so, do not fail to write me for samples and 
oag = 1 make a specialty of working up Wax 
y the lb., and do it very cheap during the 
winter. Beeswax wanted at all times. 
GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 


Mention tus American Bee Journal. 


YOUR BEESWAX! 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 

allow 30 cents or pane for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, deliver at our office—in ex« 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL, Or, 26 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


The best on Earth. Horse high, 

OverSO Styles Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
tight. Youcan make from 40 
to 60 rods per day for from 
oO 22c. a Rod. 
lllustrated Catalogue Free. 

KITSELMAN BROS., 

Ridgeville, = indiana. 
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j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 
Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 


Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journat, 











HATCH Chickens BY STEAM 


With the MODEL 


eee | EXCELSIOR Incubator 


i Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat 
ing. Thousands ‘in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 
first-class Hatcher made. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 
114 to122 8. 6th St. Quincy. Ti. 


hicntion the American Bee Journai, 3A8t 











Circulars fi 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalogue. 














PATENT GARDEN HOE ':- 522,872] to 
let on royalty, or will sell for $3.000; or 
will give agent fifty per cent. commission to 
sell. One person will perform more work 
with one of the hoes than three with other 
tools. Very easy to work. Extra blades to 
replace worn ones. Mention this paper. 


J. H. ANDRE, Lockwood, N.Y. 


privileges are found. to be unjustly 
assailed. 


Besides having collected several bills 
of long-standing and uncertain value, 
for honey shipped to commission mer- 
chants—furnishing information con- 
cerning the time for spraying trees so 
as to prevent the poisoning of bees— 
advising what safe use to make of 
honey which had been exposed to dis- 
ease in an infected tenement, etc.,—I 
have had to deal with a case where a 
neighbor threatened to poison the bees 
in an adjoining lot, by sowing buck- 
wheat and spraying it with paris- 
green, so as to kill the bees by 
wholesale ! 

By taking prompt action in each 
case, the Union has prevented much 
mischief, and rendered valuable ser- 
vice to the pursuit of apiculture. 


AMALGAMATION, 


As many of the members are aware, 
it has been proposed to unite 
the ‘‘ North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association’ and the ‘‘ National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union” into one organiza- 
tion. It was expected that the vote 
on this amalgamation would accom- 
pany the vote for officers for 1896, 
but it is claimed by many members 
of the Union that the details have 
not yet been sufficiently discussed. 
It will be better not to ‘‘marry in 
haste and repent at leisure.’’ The 
Committee in Charge, after careful 
consideration, have decided to defer 
the voting until a later period. 


HONEY EXCHANGE WAREHOUSE. 


California members propose that 
the Union should create a Honey 
Exchange Warehouse in some large 
city where they ‘‘could deal direct 
with the retailer through the General 
Manager, and secure to the honey- 
producer that which he now loses, 
and also prevent the influx in many 
places to a degree that would depress 
prices.”’ 

California has a right to be heard 
on such a matter, for during the past 
5 years she has had 110 members 
in the Union, and to-day nearly one- 
quarter of the members hail from 
that State. In fact, California is the 
principal State in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. 

But I will offer a few suggestions: 
Such a Honey Exchange should be 
located in the very heart of the city 
selected for it, and be conducted on 
pure business principles. There must 
be a financial backing adequate to the 
business to be done. Shippers will 
want advances on consignments. 
Heavy freight bills will have to be 
provided for,and help and rent will 
not be small items of expense. It 
would need several thousands of 
dollars to start with. 

In my opinion, this should be a 
separate business matter and not be 
tacked on to the Union. Financial 
reverses or some unexpected losses, by 
failure or otherwise, might bankrupt 
the Union inashort time. Besides, 
it should be managed by an expert 
honey-dealer, who should devote his 
whole time to the business. 


DUES FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


It now becomes my duty, under the 
Constitution, to call for the Dues for 





1896. But in view of the fact that 


“hard times’ are upon us.in ‘‘ dread 
reality,” the Advisory Board, at my 
suggestion, has decided that as the 
Union has sufficient funds on hand 
for present needs, that all members 
who paid $1.00 for Dues for 1895 
shall have the Dues for 1896 remitted, 
and they be declared members in good 
standing for 1896 without further 
payment, unless such shall be found 
to be necessary before the end of the 
year, (which is not at all likely, from 
present indications). All new mem- 
bers, as well as those who have not 
paid for 1895 will be required to pay 
$1.00 as Dues for 1896. Article IV 
of the Constitution clearly leaves this 
matter of raising sufficient funds to 
the Advisory Board. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Balance, as per last Report. ..$783.51 
Fees from 242 members ..... 242.00 








$1,025.51 








Expenses for the year........ $254.90 
Balance, Dec. 31, 1895....$8770.61 
Donation, C. Klock.......... 1.00 
Total balance on hand..... $771.61 


The ‘‘Treasury”’ being in.a satis- 
factory condition, the Union is fortu- 
nately in a position to demand justice, 
and protect the rights of its members 
in the courts of law. This is a place 
where ‘‘money counts.”’ If the Union 
was a bankrupt concern, quite power- 
less to “help in time of need,’’ its 
influence would be infinitesimal, and 
itself a laughing-stock for all. The 
** sinews of war ’’ makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. 


Several more decisions from Supreme 
Courts are needed as precedents, for 
the guidance of Judges in lower courts, 
and these, I hope, will be obtained, 
covering several important points. 


For the first seven years I suc- 
cessfully managed the affairs of the 
Union without recompense, save in 
the consciousness of having done my 
full duty, and of knowing that my 
services have received the unanimous 
endorsement of the members at each 
succeeding election. For the past four 
years I have received, as a nominal 
salary, twenty per cent. of the gross 
receipts, and during the past year 
that has amounted to a fraction less 
than 94 cents per week ! coon 

Of course such a munificent salary 
is in no sense a compensation for the 
time and labor necessary to success- 
fully manage the affairs of the Union, 
and if it had been simply a business 
transaction, I should have refused to 
continue it long ago. The unanimity 
of my election year after year has 
alone induced me to continue to act, 
for I viewed it as a duty—instead of 
business. ] 

If it shall please the members of the 
Union now to elect my successor, I 
shall retire with pleasure and a proud 
record ! Fraternally yours, 

Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
General Manager. 


> ~~ e- _ 


Dr. P. C. Gress, of Atchinson, Kans., 
would like to communicate, confidentially, 
with all persons who have consigned honey 
to C. R. Horrie & Co., of Chicago, Ill., with 





unsatisfactory results. 
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SF The Old Reliable. 


Disease is an effect, not a cause. Its origin is 
within; its manifestations without. Hence, to 
cure the disease the cause must be removed, and 
in no other way can a cure ever be effected. 
Warner's SAFE Cure is established on just this 
principle. It realizes that 

95 PER CENT. 

of all diseases arise from deranged Kidneys and 
Liver, and it strikes at once at the root of the 
difficulty. The elements of which it is composed 
act directly upon these great organs, both as a 
food and restorer, and, by placing them in a 
healthy condition, drive disease and pain from 
the system. 

For the innumerable troubles caused by 
unhealthy Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs; 
for the distressing Disorders of Women; for all 
Nervous Afiections, and physical derangements 
generally, this great remedy has no equal. Its 
ast record is a guarantee of continued per- 


ormance, ; eal a = ae ‘ 
- WARNER'S SAFE CURE CO., 
London, Rochester, Melbourne, Frankfort, Toronto,Paris, 
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CHICAGO, Iuu., Jan. 18.—White clover and 
linden comb honey is scarce and commands a 
premium over other grades of white of 1 to 3 
cents per pound. There is a fair supply of 
other grades, which bring 12@13c. for white, 
and amber to dark ranges at 9@lle. Ex- 
tracted is without special change; the West- 
ern ambers at 44%@dc.; white. 5@6c.; clover 
and basswood in cans and barrels, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@30c., RK. A. B. & Co. . 


CHICAGO, Iuu., Jan. 20.—We are having 
good inquiry for fancy comb, but all other 
grades are selling slow. Dark comb will not 
sell on this market,and we would advise the 
producer not to shipit here. Weare offering 
itas low as 9@10c.. with no buyers. We quote: 
Fancy, 15c.; No. 1, 14c.; light amber, 12@ 
l3e. Extracted, light, 5@64%c; dark. 4@5c, 

Beeswax, 28@30c. J.A.L. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA., Jan. 3.—Honey has 
declined in this market during the holidays. 
Large lots of California honey arriving. and 
selling at 5c. in 60-lb. cans. We quote: Comb 
honey, fancy, 16¢.; fair to good. 8@l4c. Ex- 
tracted, 4@5%c.; white clover, 10c. | 

Beeswax, 30c. W.A.S. } 

KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 8.—The demand 
for comb and extracted honey is fair. We 
quote: No. 1 white comb, 1-lbs.. 13@l14c.; 
No. 2, 12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 11@12c.; No. 2, 
10c. Extracted, white, 6@6%c.; amber, 5@ 
54c.; dark, 4@4c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 

Demand is slow for all kinds of honey. Best 
white comb honey sells at 12@14c. in the job- 
bing way. Extracted. 4@7c. on arrival. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 22@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M. &S8. 





WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held Thursday and Friday, Feb. 6 and 7, 
1895, in the capitol building at Madison. The 
program will appeee in due time. 

Platteville, Wis. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. | 


Jan. 23, 








General Items, 


Comb Foundation Without Sidewalls. 
I see that B. Taylor advocates foundation 
without any sidewalls.‘ Now, there seems 
to be quite a difference in our experiments. 
The past season I tried about 40 brood- 
frames with foundation that had no side- 
walls, and it did not ‘‘pan out’”’ as well 
with me. Last spring I bought 15 or 16 
pounds of foundation, thinking that would 
be all I would need, but I run short and 
had to buy some more. Oneof my neigh- 
bors was going over to see a person who 
had some foundation to sell, and | sent with 
him for 5 or 6 pounds, and when he showed 
it tome lI told him that I thought the bees 
would be just as liable to build drone-comb 
out of it as worker-comb; and so they did. 
Some of it they worked out all right, into 
worker-comb, and some they worked into 
drone-comb. There were a few combs that 
the bees would work out all right on one 
side, and not even touch on the other side. 
Now, Ido not know what makes so much 
difference in our experiments, unless it was 
that I did not use wire in my frames. Let 
that be as it may,I shall never try the ex- 
periment again. Wm. CralG. 
Luce, Mich. 


Eee 


Wintering Bees. 


Iam making a new hive which I think 
will be better for Northern bee-keepers, as 
the winters are so long. I make the 
frame 15 inches long, and 12 inches deep, 
inside measure. I am making a few to try, 
and will report next year. 

In 1894 [ had 10 good, strong colonies 
which I wintered on_the summer stands, 
and two colonies leff when spring came. 
With aframe 19 inches long and 9 inches 
deep, at both ends of the frame it was 
chock-full of honey, and the bees starved 
to death in the middle of the frame. They 
ate to the top and then starved. It wasa 
hard winter on bees, we all know, so I 
think a deeper frame would winter them 
better as far north as this. 


Ihave two colonies yet on the summer 
stands, facing the south, with cornfodder 
around them, and wheat chaff in the top- 
box. I got about 40 pounds of comb honey 
from them this year. It was terribly dry 
here last summer, but we are geting lots of 
rain now, and about three inches of snow. 

WILLIAM DANIELS. 

Perrysburg, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1895. 





Sweet Clover Honey—Hives. 


I had 18 colonies, spring count; had 3 
prime swarms, and one that I found which 
had taken possession of an empty hive. I 
produced 2.000 pounds of choice comb 
honey, and 80 pounds of extracted, all, or 
nearly all, being from sweet clover, which 
grows on the public roads for several miles 
in all directions from my bee-yard. With- 
out this honey-plant I think our crop would 
have been nearly a total failure. 


I have sold my entire product at 13 cents, 
and have had a market for it all. Ten 
miles south of me there was no sweet 
clover, and there was not much honey, 
either. If sweetclover is cut at different 
dates it puts out new shoots and blooms 
again in ashort time. Some of my neigh- 
bors mowed the roads opposite their land 
three times during the season, and in this 
way we had a continual honey-flow until 
frost. Idid not have one section of dark 
honey. 

I observe that some bee-keepers extract 
unfinished sections, and use the combs the 
next season. I used to practice that 
method, but do not do so any more, as the 
honey stored in the combs once used, with 
me, was never first-class the next season. 
Now [cut out the combs, melt them for 
wax, and use the sections for kindling 
wood. 

Iust mostly a large hive, 10-frame Lang- 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, {lls. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.,. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 
F. I. SaGe & SOn, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMOMs & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. .- 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F. Murs & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





For Sale, Bees and Honey 


I will sell 285 Colonies of Italian and Hybrid 
Bees in 8-L.-frame hives, all in cellars in good 
condition Jan. 15; and certainly ia the best 
basswood region in North America. Would 
also sell a like number of Extracting-Hives 
and Combs, 3 Extractors, etc. My outfit is 
mostly new, hives well made and painted, all 
uniform and interchangeable. The greater 
number of Combs are made with full sheets 
of foundation, wired in. Frames have thick 
top-bars. My average of honey and increase 
for the past three seasons: 1893, honey, 110 
ibs., increase, 90 %; 1894, honey, 114 lbs., in- 
crease, 90 ©; 1895, honey, 58 lbs.. increase, 


3%. 

This locality was visited by a quite hard 
frost in May, which destroyed all tree bloom 
and buds in the valleys, so the bees had to go 
on the ridges miles away for supplies, so I got 
% trop of honey and no increase. 

Also, I have 30 Kegs of best water-white 
Basswood Honey, 260 pounds in a Keg, which 
I will deliver, f.o.b. cars here. One Keg or 
more, at 6% cents. I havea few 50-pound 
Kits worth 6% cents. Sample will be sent on 
application. My honey is now granulated, 

Address, A. G. WILSON, 
KICKAPOO, Vernon Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





y YJANTED —To exchange a 12-inch Van- 
dervort Foundation Mill, but little used, 
for a Breech-Loading Shot-Gun. 
4A2t J.P. iH. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


FOR SALE. 


ALSIKE, CRIMSON, ITALIAN, ALFALFA, 
or WHITE CLOVER SEED. 


4A8t WM. CRAIG, Luce, Mich. 








Wines o> Colonies of Bees and 
4-FRAME NUCLEI, on meg mee | or Hoff- 
man frames,in exchange for Supplies, to be 
shipped either from here or Medina, Ohio. Send 
for Catalog to—GEO. E. HILTON, 
4E4t FREMONT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BASSWOOD TREES! 


Orders booked now for Spring delivery for 


Nursery-Grown Basswood Seedlings 


5 to 9 inches high, at $2 00 per 100; 300 for 85 

or $15.00 for 1000. Parties living east of the 

Mississippi river will be supplied direct from 

our Nurseries in Ohio. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. A. H. FITCH, 

702 Youngerman Bldg,. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
4Atf Mention the American Bee Journal, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bavrees placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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stroth. I have three or four 8-frame hives. 
My experience has been that the bees go 
into the supers just as soon in an 11-frame 
hive as if it had but 8 frames, and I get 32 
sections of honey in a large hive just us 
quick as I do 24 sections in an 8-frame hive, 
and I do not think the bees are as apt to 
swarm so often. I give them supers at the 
proper time. ; 
My best vem phe pte 160 perfect sec- 
ions of honey the past season. 
asa . ° M. M. MILLER. 
Chatsworth, IIl., Dec. 9, 1895. 








Bees Near a Railroad Track. 


In reply to a question asked recently 
about locating an apiary near a railroad, I 
would say that my bees are in winter 
quarters just 15 feet from a railroad side- 
track, and 30 feet from the main track, 
where the trains are passing as often as one 
every half hour. I have opened the front 
of my bee-house when the trains were pass- 
ing, paid strict attention to them, and I 

‘ could not perceive any difference in them. 
The bees do not seem ,to pay any attention 
to the jarring and confusion of the trains 
passing. I havea neighbor that has been 
in the bee-business several years, and his 
bees are kept, in winter and summer, less 
than two rods from the same railroad, and 
he is successful with his bees. In my opin- 
ion it does not make any difference, except 
when the bees are coming home loaded, 
and a train is passing, it might make ita 
little inconvenient for them, as they might 
have to rise higher than they would had 
the train not been there. I shali locate my 
bees within less than four rods of the track. 

Homer, Minn. E. B. HUFFMAN. 





——— 


Colo. Foul Brood Inspector’s Report. 


By request of some bee-keepers of this 
locality, I herewith send the last report of 
our County Bee Inspectors, for publication. 
The first column of figures shows the number 
of colonies inspected, and the second col- 
umn the number found diseased with foul 
brood: 





Arapahoe county. ........... 4,359 587 
Boulder aA aA eS 327 8 
Bent rn I ee rae 19 18 
pe Re eee 512 
RO ae ee Eee 2.330 89 
Larimer Orc ha Aes Shabin § 15 4 
Weld Sa Pe Se 470 29 
meee OR ae fades 1,892 203 
WOME oa) cua teen tentas tte, 9,924 933 


Of those colonies found diseased, 207 were 
ordered to be destroyed. There were quite 
a number of colonies affected with paraly- 
sis, which were not included in this report. 


For the benefit of those bee-keepers who 
intend to remove with their bees to this 
State, I would say that itis to their inter- 
est to have their bees inspected before doing 
so. Section 7 of our State law on bee-dis- 
eases reads as follows: 

‘‘Should the owner or possessor of diseased 
colonies of bees, or any portion of said col- 
onies, be they queens or workers, or of any 
affected appliances for bee-keeping, know- 
ingly sell or barter, or give away, or move 
or allow to be moved, such diseased colo- 
nies, or portion of colonies, or infested ap- 
pliances, he shall, on conviction before any 
justice of the peace, be liable toa fine of 
not less than $50 or more than $100, or to 
imprisonment in the county jailfor any 
term net exceeding two months.”’ 

FRANK RAUCHFUSS, 
Sec’y. Colo. State B.-K,. Association. 
Duff, Colo., Dec. 7, 1895. 





Best Hives and Bees—Report. 


In speaking of our: failures, I often think 
ofa friend who once said that to be suc- 
cessful in any pursuit we must first pass 
through an age of darkness. This state- 
ment can surely be applied to bee-keepers, 
for where is there a bee-keeper of any note 
who has not made glowing and expensive 


CHEAP SECTIONS! CHEAP SECTIONS! 


We have at this Branch among the Stock purchased of Thos.G Newman the following 
stock of Sections—not of our manufacture—which we desire to close out to make room for our 


Superior Extra Polished Sections. 


In order to close them out quickly we offer them for the next 60 days, or while they last, at 
these special prices: 


White Sections, 44x4¥. 
40,000 1 15-16 | bina eee -1,000 for 81.75 
50,000 1% ..+e.--2,000 for 3.00 20,000 1% ..»-2,000 for 2.00 
80,000 7-to-ft. }... 2... 5,000 for 7.00 1.000 7-to-ft. }......-. 5,000 for 4.50 

With all orders for less than 5,000, add 25 cts. for cartage. 
These Sections are of Wisconsin manufacture, and when made were doubtless considered 
as good as the best; but as compared with our Extra Polished Sections they are not up to the 
standard of to-day, but a decided bargain and should be closed out quickly at these very low 
prices. If you prefer a sample before ordering we will mail one for 5 cts. to cover postage. 


Cream Sections, 44x4\. 
10,000 1 poe} ..-.---1,000 for $1.25 






















The A. J. Root Co., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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SELF-REGULATING, P? ltry 





® stamps—worth one dollar. 


To hatch 80 per cent of the fresh and fertile eggs. 
! Have this year (1896) issued-our Eleventh Annual 
Poultry Guide and Combined Catalogue in one valuable book. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY! 


THE RELIABLE 


Hundreds of recent & 








This 148-page, fully illustrated Poultry Guide tells you about profits ing 
about hatching eggs with machines; 


about brooding chicks 


: without hens. We have for sale sixteen popular kinds of thoroughbred 

fowls; also full line of Poultry Supplies—anything you want i } 

Address, RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO., Quincy. ill. } 
0DOOCO0H0000OD 


FQQQOQO000O000000000O000000000000 


Price of Guide, 10 cents in 


JOD 00000°O 





OVER ONE HUNDRED 


Of Poultry Houses, Incubators, Brooders and Poultry Appliances in Poultry Keeper Illustrator No.1. 


25 cents 


5 ¢ tpaid, or 7% cents for four numbers of 1596 
KEEPER one year fifty cents,or both the Poultry Keeper and Illustrator on 


POULTRY PICTURES 


’ . L 
. That leading poultry magazine, THE PoULThY 


© year to new subscribers only eighty 


cents, Sample Poultry Keeper FREE, POULTRY KEEPER OO., Bor 7, Parkesburg, Chester Co., Penna, 








mistakes ? I will name afew of my blunders 
pertaining to our pleasant pursuit. 

The first is a lot of 8-frame hives I made, 
which are a nuisance in this locality, for | 
the reason that they are too small, as the | 
bees are often found ina starving condition 
before clover blooms, owing to breeding 
and increase of bees; being so small the 
bees are liable to swarm too much. The | 
hive will not accommodate bees enough to | 
work to the best advantage. I know this is 
true, asI have had 12-frame hives in the 
apiary for several years, and it isa common 
thing to find 10 frames of brood in these 
large hives during the summer. Another 
thing, I want my bees to gather their stores 
for winter and spring use, for I despise 
being compelled to feed my bees through 
the spring, for the reason they do better on 
natural stores gathered the previous season. 


I willsum the matter up as follows: I 
want a handy hive so I can manage my 
bees with the least amount of labor, and at 
the same time get a good crop of honey, if 
the flowers furnish the nectar, asI havea | 
small farm to look after and do the work 
on it as well as to tend the bees. 

What strain or race of bees will we keep ? 
This is settled in my mind. I would not 
give one imported Italian queen for one 
dozen of the choicest 5-banded Italian 
queens in existence. I have imported 
queens direct from Italy, also had the 
golden queens from many breeders, so I 
think I know what I say. I like gentle 
bees, also bees that will winter on the sum- 
mer stands and not dwindle down to a 
handful per hive. 

My report for 1895 is as follows: I com- 
menced the season with 75 colonies that 
wintered without loss, and increased to 80 
colonies; secured a crop of honey amount- 
ing to 1,278 pounds, an average of 17 pounds 
per colony. I had an average of 41 pounds 
per colony in 1894. C. A. BUNCH. 

Nye, Ind. 








-_ + - 


Three Seasons’ Reports, Etc. 


[ suppose we ought to report our honey 
crops, good or bad. This is my third year 
of bee-keeping. In 1893 my bees averaged 
110 pounds per colony, spring count; in 











1894, a fraction over 80 pounds; and this 
year they only averaged 27%{ pounds. But 

must not complain, for I know several 
bee-keepers around here that have from 5 
to 40 colonies that have not any surplus at 
all. Ihave come to the conclusion that if 
we keep many bees on these ridges we shall 
have to sow forage for them. They appear 
to do better along the Mississippi bluffs. I 
think the reason is because the bluffs are 
so steep that they can scarcely be pastured 
with sheep, consequently there is more for- 
age for the bees. 

Ibad one colony this year that every 
time I went into the yard I would see one, 
two or three bees crawling around the 
front of the hive apparently blind. Their 
heads were very small, and sometimes I 
saw avery small eye on one side of the 
head. I would like to know if any one else 
ever had such acase. I have never seen 
anything of the kindin any bee books or 
papers. I think I know what I ought to 
have done with thatqueen—1 ought to have 
pulled her head off and given them a better 
one. DANIEL SMETHURST. 

Seneca, Wis., Dec. 16, 1895. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; allabout forming nuclei, mul- 


tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
etc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes JourNaL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 
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Bottom Prices 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same gosds for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Y Wonderful 
Record. 


17 Years with but one 
complaining letter. 
I think Bingham Smokers 
and Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives 
are PERFECT. Write what you think of them, 
on a card, and mail to— 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


4A4t Mention the American Bee Journal 


HEADQUARTERS for ROOTS’ GOODS 


Can supply you with all the Fixtures used in 
an Apiary. Best Goods at Lowest Prices. Cat- 


alogue free. 5 % discount until March lst. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Ber Journai. 4Atf 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 
By Progr. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific und practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


For Two New Subscribers and 
Your Own Renewal. 





Direct Draft Perftet 
BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 






B7G. 1909 and 1592 








Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal and your own renewal (with $3.00), 
and we will mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s 
book FREE as a premium. and also a copy of 
the 160-page ** Bees and Honey’”’ to each New 
Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone is $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal fora year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal fora year, and thus get the 
book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL& 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 50 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their honey. 











COMPLETE STOCK. 


Larg e st Factory } W est Good Suppites gna Low Prices 


ur Motto. 


READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 rounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. R. L. TUCKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. CHARLES H. THrés, Steeleville, Illinois. 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. I must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any place. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly, O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so far as examined. They 
are simply perfection. 1 can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. Yours respectfully, Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker” all O. K. It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, Orro ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—1! have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as the best. Iindeed.in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them, E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, llinois. 


The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods ”’ are the best. 


Ge We are now maoufacturing foreach of the following parties a Carload of Supplies: 
E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Lllinois ; Charles H. Thies, Steeleville, Illinois ; J, W. Rouse & Co., 
Mexico, Mo.; Henry Miller, Topeka, Kans.; Fulton & Gregg, Garden City, Kans. 


If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
49A Mention the American Bee Journal. 


CASH 8: BEESWAX 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
on or before Feb. 20, 1896, we will pay 26 cents per pound, cash; or 30 cents for 
whatever part is exchanged for Bee Journal subscription or books that we offer. If 
you want cash promptly for wax, sendit on at once. Dark or impure wax 
not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


George W. York & Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














SECTIONS, BEE-KAIVES, SSHIPPING-GASES 








We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 
QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 
Ge Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


t= Be sure to menticn the American Bee Journal when you write. ag 


% ROOT’S COMB FOUNDATION! x 


We are pleased to announce that, having secured control 
of the new Weed process of manufacturing foundation for the 
New Product U. S., we are prepared to furnish Foundation by the 

* | New Process, for 1896. Samples will be mailed free on 
application, and will speak for themselves. 


OUR SANDED and POLISHED SECTIONS, 
New Process. well, they will speak for themselves, also. 
Our 1896 Catalog 


will be ready for distribution now ina few days. Send in 


Aj Big NICCeSS your name at once for catalog, samples of the new foundation, 
% ] and those superb sections, and while you are about it ask for 


late copy of Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


56 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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